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“The two things that made me “Perfect Protection has closed i 
decide on Reliance Life as the many a sale for me where life | 
best company for me to repre- insurance alone would have 
sent were Perfect Protection failed. It is the finest contract OF 
and the fact that my contract any man can buy or sell T 
would be with the company. . . and backed by Reliance Home on 
not a state agent, or manager,” Office cooperation, it clicks on of 
says Mr. Roeser. the firing line!” a 
was 
: Sue 
A. A. ROESER wet 
the 
, : > - . ° » . . rep 
Mr. Roeser. representative of the Reliance Life Club... the Who’s Who of the Reliance national Life 
Insurance Company at Grand Island, Nebraska, de- sales organization. His average paid production for 
pan) s gfe | I 
: . o1e EAI 
cided upon an insurance career after ten years as the ten vears has been close to $150,000 a year. Mr. 

. . ; ; : ; I 
hookkeeper, teller and assistant cashier of the Com- Roeser attended the Grand Island public schools and sar 
mercial State Bank of Grand Island. his home town. St. Mary's Academy. He enjoys a wide acquaintance Yt 
The following three years he represented another in- in his home town, where he has “made good.” and 8a 
surance company but was attracted to Reliance Life takes a lively interest in everything that affects the Ne 

° “ ite ; ore ree . rag ‘ its Jorfece . . > . . ° . ‘ 
through its liberal. direct contract and its Perfect lives and happiness of people in his district. He UN 
Protection Policy. which combines life. accident and . ‘ — 

otection Policy, which combines life, a ‘« plays the clarinet and saxophone in the municipal C 
health insurance at reduced costs. On February 1. ; ‘ ‘ : er expr 

oe pa band and sings in the Grand Island Catholic Church = 
1933, Mr. Roeser celebrated the tenth anniversary : d auth 
pee ' ; . ; choir and the Liederkranz Quartet. Mr. Roeser says 
of signing his Reliance contract. During these ten : _ : : : wee! 
his ambition is to “grow and succeed with Reliance he | 
vears, he has won four Reliance gold watches, repre- New 
‘ : . . alle. e past is any criterio or ring the 
senting 208 consecutive weeks during which he never Lif If the past is any criterion for judging tl oe 
failed to sell at least one Reliance Life policy. For future, we predict that A. A. Roeser will achieve his 
six consecutive years, he has qualified for the extra ambition. At any rate, Reliance Life congratulates => 
5° renewal bonus. And for nine of the ten years. him on his excellent ten-year record with this Com- 
he has heen a member of the Perfect Protection pany! 
LOU 
FRE 
, ] ] T ‘ " I % ™ ’ ROF 
RELIANCE LIFE Insurance Company , 
. 
of Pittsburgh The 
the be 
Farmers Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. we 
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This Week: 
VISION 


There is no mystery in life insurance, de- 
clares Simon D. Jones, in the third of a series 
of articles on the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. In the current installment the author 
presents a tabular picture of the workings of 
mutual protection by illustrating the process 
of accumulation of dividends. A study of 
the table and the accompanying text cannot 
but give the student a clear vision of the 
value and function of life insurance. 

e 8 @ 


PROSPECTING 


If you cannot write your friends and neigh- 
bors, you are going to have a mighty hard 
time selling strangers, says Walter Cluff in 
an article on Prospecting. If the claims a 
salesman makes for the value of his service 
are true he owes it to himself and his close 
associates to give them first opportunity to 


buy. 
* * * 


OBJECTIONS 


The Life Underwriters of New York held the 
most successful Sales Congress in the history 
of their organization last Thursday and one 
of the outstanding features of the meeting 
was built around "1933 Model Objections.’ 
Successful and well-known life underwriters 
were called upon to demonstrate exactly how 
they overcome such obstacles to the sale. A 
report of this meeting is published in the 
Life Insurance News Section. 

* * * 


EARTHQUAKES 


lt is not surprising that the subject of 
earthquakes is treated extensively in The 
Spectator this week. We call especial atten- 
tion to the article by T. J. V. Cullen on page 
8 and Walter O. Lincoln on page 25. 


Next Week: 
UNDERWRITING 


Charles C. Dominge, one of the leading 
experts of the country on fire insurance in- 
spection and underwriting, and a widely read 
author on such subjects, contributes next 
week the first of a series of articles in which 
he treats the highspots of underwriting in 
New York City. In this article he presents a 
panoramic sketch of the hazards on Man- 
hattan Island. 











The Earthquake and Insurance 


IRE insurance men throughout the country received with alarm 

the first news of the earthquake disaster in California. Their 

primary fears were progressively allayed as continued news 
over the radio indicated that fire, which had made the San Fran- 
cisco disaster so destructive, had been effectively obviated. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that under present conditions in the 
money market, the consequences to fire insurance if conflagration 
had resulted from the earthquake in Los Angeles and Long Beach 
would have been paralyzing and the stability of the institution of 
fire insurance in the United States might even have been imperiled. 
The cessation of the shocks without any serious fire loss quite 
rightly brought a great measure of relief to the insurance world 
and immediate action was instituted through the loss departments 
bringing aid to stricken policyholders covered by earthquake 
insurance. 

Laymen throughout the country being informed that the prop- 
erty loss incurred was estimated variously from thirty to fifty 
million dollars, immediately applied this staggering sum to insur- 
ance losses without any consideration given to the fact that the 
business of insurance is scientifically conducted upon conservative 
lines. Due attention is given catastrophic possibilities and limita- 
tions are placed on the acceptance of proffered coverage to carry 
them within the dictates of sound judgment and the financial 
resources of the individual companies, the result being that such 
a blow of a portentous nature is dissipated by restrictions placed 
on total at risk in any area subject to the one cause as well as by 
reinsurance, excess coverage contracts, etc. 

With regard to earthquake insurance, the record of California, 
where geodetic surveys have established faults in the earth’s crust 
and the science of seismography has determined these faults to be 
a primary cause of earthquakes, is thoroughly understood and 
insurance companies have very largely restricted the writing of 
earthquake contracts. 

It is a tribute to insurance that the first thought following the 
news of the disaster was of the protection it provided. The rapidity 
with which the company representatives set up relief machinery 
will increase the confidence which its past record has earned. 
With such a lesson immediately before 
them insurance agents should be alert ae Y 2 
to secure the advantage which it is : - 5 A 


teaching. 
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HEN selling or buying life 

insurance, it is advisable to 

get a mental vision of the 
financial receipts and disbursements 
that are continually and simultaneous- 
ly taking place in the experience of a 
legal reserve life insurance company. 
A full appreciation of the financial in- 
vincibility of the institution, the im- 
portance of the service performed, and 
the unique security afforded by it is 
otherwise impossible. The accompany- 
ing table affords such a vision. 


No Mystery in Life Insurance 


Mystery and life insurance are syn- 
onymous terms in the minds of many 
people. In reality there is no mystery 
connected with the important business 
of insuring lives. The policyholders 
in a mutual company finance the insti- 
tution with life insurance premium 
payments that are computed on scien- 
tific principles and paid in advance. 
Such policyholders insure the lives 
of each other, and the company oper- 
ates as the legalized custodian of all 
funds intrusted to its care by them. 

A life insurance company only dis- 
burses what it receives, together with 
interest earnings and profits resulting 
from sound management over and 
above all expenses. Table A, herewith, 
affords a hypothetical illustration of 


THE SILENT SALESMAN 


Functions of a Legal Reserve Life 


receipts and disbursements, year by 
year, as nearly in keeping with the 
normal functions of such a corpora- 
tion as seems possible. 

The actual history of a policy is- 
sued in 1898 at age 35 on the annual 
payment endowment at 70 plan for 
$1,000, with dividends payable annual- 
ly, and kept in force until it matured 
as an endowment in 1933, was secured 
from each of three leading mutual 
companies. From these histories, com- 
posite showings of dividends and net 
cash payments, year by year, are il- 





SIMON D 


JONES 


Insurance Company 


Article No. 3 of a Series; Article No. 1 


Appeared January 19; No. 2 February 16 


By SIMON D. JONES 


lustrated on the basis of $1,000 in 
columns 4 and 5. One of the policies 
in question was originally issued on 
a 3 per cent reserve basis with net 
premiums and reserves computed in ac- 
cord with the American Experience 
Mortality Table and 3 per cent inter- 
est. The other two policies were 
originally issued on a 3% per cent 
reserve basis with net premiums and 
reserves computed in accord with the 
American Experience Mortality Table 
and 3% per cent interest. The 3 per 
cent reserve per $1,000 is shown in 
column 6, and the corresponding 3% 
per cent reserve is shown in column 7. 


The Mortality Tables 


The American Men (Select) Mortal- 
ity Table, beginning with 100,000 lives, 
each just 35 years old, as shown in 
column 8, is based on the actual com- 
posite experience of several leading 
companies with the lives of men origi- 
nally insured in this country at age 
35, and indicates the number of deaths 
out of that group year by year. It is 
assumed that each of the group was 
insured in 1898 at age 35, each under 
a policy for $1,000, issued on the an- 
nual payment endowment at 70 plan 
and kept in force until the policy 
matured, in keeping with the composite 
history of results shown in columns 4 
and 5. Total receipts and total dis- 
bursements are shown year by year 
accordingly. 

The respective amounts 
column 9 result from multiplying the 
number of lives shown in column 8 & 
the beginning of the first and each 
succeeding policy year, by the amount 
shown in column 5. For instance, the 


shown in 
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Page 7 
original number of 100,000 lives is dend for that year. The amount of and then deducting the _ respective 
multiplied by the first amount shown post mortem dividends shown in col- amounts shown in the first line of 
in column 5. The 99,684 surviving at umn 11 is determined accordingly, in- column 10 and column 11, there re- 
the beginning of the second year is cluding first year deaths. mains $2,699,038.84, the amount shown 
multiplied by the amount on the sec- For instance, there were 316 first in the first line of column 12. 
ond line of column 5, and so on. Col- year deaths as shown in column 10 If we add the premium collections 
umn 9, therefore, shows total cash which, multiplied by $3.01, the first of the second year to the fund left 
premiums year by year, ignoring in- year dividend shown in column 4, on hand in column 12 and to these 
terest. Column 10 shows the amount amounts to $951.16 as shown in col- combined amounts add 3% per cent in- 
of death claims yearly determined by umn 11. The number of deaths during terest for a year, then deduct the sec- 
the number of deaths each year out the second year is 428 and, multiplied ond year death claims and the second 
of the original group, each insured for by the amount of the second divi- year post mortem dividends, there re- 
just $1,000. dend shown in column 4 of $4.08, mains the second amount shown in 

In some companies the payment of amounts to $1,746.24; and so on, year column 12. In like manner, the fund 
the first annual dividend is contingent by year. All cash premium collections remaiping in column 12 at the end of 
upon the payment of the second pre- shown in column 9 are accounted for each year is developed. 
mium. Those who died during the first on a 3% per cent compound interest The summary of receipts and dis- 

[ year did not enjoy the privilege of basis, paying all matured claims year bursements in the lower margin of 
paying the second premium. It is the by year and showing the amount of the table discloses the fact that all 
4 usual practice of such companies to the total fund left on hand at the end cash premiums paid into the company 
pay post mortem dividends, and it is of each year, as illustrated in column during the period of 35 years, ignoring 
assumed that a post mortem dividend 12. interest, amounted to only $61,544,- 
is paid with each death claim of $1,000, For instance, by adding to $2,914,- 639.84, and that disbursements amount- 
in keeping with the full regular divi- 000 3% per cent interest for a year, (Concluded on page 15) 
)0 in 
licies 1} 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ° 10 12 12 
Actual Actual Net Re- End of Assumed Post- 
ry Annual Annual Death Accumulated Funds End 
don pol-| 48° |calen-} annual Net Cost serve Year | Surviving at Chetan Pasa Mortem Divi- ay nen sane 
1 net tey| First) aar | pividend (Premium American | American | 5eeinning of Cash Premium and Maturity dends payable Preniuse ent Taverest 
of Beginning | less Dividend)| Experience | Experience| "ach Year - Receipts in year of death 
in ac- Year Year American Men Claims End of less Assumed Claims 
Year of Year | per $1,000 % SH i select Table (Col. § x Col. 8) 35th Year ond mnturity and Expenses 
“ience per $1,000 per $1,000] per $1,000 Dividends 
inter- 1 | 35 | 1698] $ $29.14 | $ 16.48 /$ 15.14 | $1,000.00 $2,914,000.00 |$ 316,000.00] $ 951.16 $ 2,699,038.64 
= 2] 36 | 1699 3.01 26.13 33.47 30.82 996.84 2,604, 742.92 428 ,000.00 1,746.24 5,059 667.88 
we 3 | 37 | 1900 4.08 25.08 50.98 47.05 992.56 2,487,355.36 454,000.00 1,956.74 7,355,212.31 
cent 4 | 38] 1901 4.31 24.83 69.03 63.85 988.02 2,453,253.66 474,000.00 2,156.70 9,675 605.57 
ane 5s | 39 | 1902 4.55 24.59 87.63 81.23 983.28 2,417,885.82 514,000.00 2,467.20 12,000,296.07 
h 6 | 40 | 1903 4.80 24.34 106.79 99.20 978.14 2,380,792.76 571,000.00 2,717.96 14,310, 708.97 
h the 7 | 41 | 1904 4.76 24.38 126.53 117.80 972.43 2,370,784.34 599,000.00 3,366.38 16, 662,979.19 
Table e | 42 | 1905 5.62 23.52 146.86 137.03 966.44 2,273,066.88 632,000.00 3,242.16 16,963, 565.62 
9 | 43 | 1906 5.13 24.01 167.79 156.92 960.12 2,305,248.12 666,000.00 3,856.44 21,343, 665.67 
3 per 10 | 44 | 1907 5.34 23.80 189.32 177.46 953.46 2,269,234.80 707 ,000.00 3,853.15 23,728 ,498.82 
mn in 1 | 45 | 1908 5.45 23.69 211.48 198.68 946.39 2,241,997.91 751,000.00 4,258.17 26, 124,205.96 
» 3% 12 | 46 | 1909 5.67 23.47 234.25 220.57 938.88 2,203,551.36 800,000.00 5,184.00 26,514,044.61 
> 13 | 47 | 1910 6.48 22.66 257.64 243.17 930.88 2,109,374.08 855,000.00 5,463.45 30,634,775.10 
mn 7. “| 48 | 1911 6.39 22.75 281.66 266.46 922.33 2,098, 300.75 912,000.00 6,137.76 33,167,595. 74 

1s | 49 | 1912 8.73 22.41 306.30 290.44 913.21 2,046 ,503.61 977,000.00 7,434.97 35,462,157.86 

16 | 50 | 1913 7.61 21.53 331.55 315.12 903.44 1,945, 106.32 1,046 ,000.00 8,200.64 37,662,317.77 

17 | 61 | 1914 7.84 21.30 357.44 340.51 892,98 1,902,047.40 1,120,000.00 9,027.20 39,620,090.75 

1s | s2 | 1915 8.08 21.08 383.95 366.64 861.78 1,858, 792.24 1,201,000.00 10,821.01 41, 925,822.88 

ortal- 19 | ss | 1916 9.01 20.13 411,13 393.52 869.77 1, 750,847.01 1,286 ,000.00 11,342.52 43,908 ,010.61 
lives, 20 | s& | 1917 8,82 20.32 438.99 421.18 856.91 1, 741,241.12 1,378 ,000.00 12,760.28 45 ,056,216.46 
in 21 | 55 | 1918 9.26 19.88 467.54 449.65 843.13 1,676,142.44 1,473 ,000.00 14,317.56 47,706 672.86 
vn 22 | 56 | 1919 9.72 19.42 496.84 478.99 828.40 1,606 , 752.80 1,576 ,000.00 14,089.44 49,453,446.11 
com- 23 | 57 | 1920 8.94 20.20 526.93 509.23 612.64 1,641,532.80 1,681,000.00 17,146.20 61,185,156.97 
din 2 | ss | i922 10.20 18.94 557.88 540.47 795.63 1, 507,302.02 1,791,000.00 19,002.51 52,726, 692.54 
acing 2 | 59 | 1922 10.61 18.53 589.75 572.78 777.92 1,441 485.76 1,905,000.00 24,441.15 54,134.623.39 
orig!- 26 60 | 1923 12.83 16.31 622.65 606.27 758.87 1,237,716.97 2,025 ,000.00 27,297.00 55 ,268,075.27 
t age 27 | 61 | 1924 13.48 15.66 656.69 641.08 738.62 1,156,678.92 2,144,000.00 28,129.28 66,217,141.30 
th 2s | 62 | 1925 13.12 16.02 692.08 677.38 77.18 1,148, 922.36 2,265 ,000.00 32,983.10 57,075 942.78 
lea “ 29 | 63 | 1926 14.54 14.60 728.87 715.38 694.53 1,014,013.80 2,387,000.00 35,709.52 57,700 ,395.54 
It is 30 | 64 | 1927 14.96 14.18 767.43 755.36 670.66 950,995.88 2,507,000.00 38,507.52 58,158 682.59 
. was 31 | 65 | 1928 15.36 13.78 808.03 797.63 645.59 889,623.02 2,625 ,000.00 44,336.25 58,445, 660.06 
ze | 66 | 1929 16.89 12.25 851.04 842.62 619.34 788,691.50 2,736 ,000.00 44,213.76 58,496, 290.09 
under 33 | 67 | 1930 16.16 12.98 896.94 890.87 591.98 768 , 390.04 2,843 ,000.00 47,051.65 58 448,692.28 
e an- % | 68 | 1931 16.55 12.59 946.33 943.04 563.55 709,509.45 2,939,000.00 49,287.08 58, 240,658.76 
ee 35 | 69 | 1982 16.77 12.37 1,000.00 | 1,000.00 534.16 660,755.92 3,025 ,000.00 45,042.25 87, 892,921.94 
- 706.85 61,544,639.64 49,609,000.00 588,148.35 
poliey Maturity 70 1938 14.89 14.89 503.91 50,391 ,000.00 750,321.99 6,761,599.96 
posite 327.94 691.96 Total Claims  $100,000,000.00 1,338 ,470.34 
P 4 Yearly Average per $1,000 9.37 19.77 Accumulated Funds end o year 57 ,692,921.04 
nn: , Endowments paid at Maturity $ 50,391 ,000.00 
dis Maturity Dividends Paid 750,321.99 $ 51,141,321.99 
year Surplus Funds (as above) ! 6,751 599.96 
Actual results showing receipts and disbursements according to the , 
; composite experience of three mutual companies under 100,000 on Junitane etiiaien tines oennai - 
mm in Policies for $1,000 each, issued in 1898 at age 35 on the “endow- eeseh dain dah ooiniaiai selma oe Fn 
" ‘ . m paymen ® ® ° 
g the ment at 70" plan; annual premium $29.14 per thousand. etek Gueianstin Gieaienme $00,148.35 
8 at —————- Total Endowment payments 50,391 ,000.00 
each See Text for Explanation of Above Table Total Maturity Dividends 750,321.99 
Surplus accumulations as above 6,751,599.96 
mount Interest - earnings to balance 46,545,430.46 
e, the Total $106 090,070.29 $106 ,090,070.20 070.29 
ee —_ 
1933 The Spectator, March 16, 1933 
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With the Editors 


It Might Have Been Worse 


N his book, “Earthquake Hazards 
| and Insurance,” by Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, he points out that there were 
89 earthquakes a year in California 
during the period 1915-1918. The fol- 
presented a somewhat 
similar picture. During the first six 
months of 1927, for instance, there 
were no less than 70 recorded seismic 
shocks throughout the world, of which 
a considerable portion occurred in the 
United States, chiefly in California. 

Although it is frequently said that 
the one subject that is taboo in Cali- 
fornia is earthquakes, the fact remains 
that ever since 1906, when the San 
Francisco earthquake and the fire fol- 
lowing it shocked the nation and the 
world, the fire and casualty companies 
writing business in that state have de- 
voted much thought to the possibility 


lowing years 


of loss from such a cause. Not only 
did the insurance experts study the 
problem but engineers also used the 


experience as a guide to construction 
that would be the least liable to suffer 
because of earthquakes, and such mat- 
ters as adequate water supplies, fire 
protection and similar safeguards have 
been tremendously improved during the 
past 27 years. 

But in spite of the 89 more or less 


earthquakes each year and that of 
1925 at Santa Barbara, those who 
dwell in the beautiful state of Cali- 
fornia have not seemed to suffer 
greatly more than the rest of the in- 
habitants of the United States because 
of the unkind acts of nature. The 
earthquake which has just done such 


damage has aroused the sympathy of 
the nation for those who have suffered, 
but, probably, those who lived in the 
stricken district first to 


say that it might 


would be the 
have been much 
Worse 

Only ten years ago an earthquake in 
Japan killed nearly a hundred thou- 
sand men, women and children. Three 
years before in China two hundred 
thousand lives were lost because of an 
earthquake which destroyed ten cities 
in an area of 300 miles. Since the be- 
ginning of the present century what 
are termed major earthquake disasters 
have killed not far from half a million 
Of that number, including 
those killed last week in California, 
far less than a thousand were in the 
United States. 

It might have been worse in other 
ways as well. There is no need to 
dwell upon the financial depression in 
which the country is now involved. 


peopl . 


Yet there is no question that the insur- 
ance companies against which claims 
will be brought because of losses suf- 
fered by their policyholders, will settle 
them fairly and fully. It is safe to 
say that not one of the stock fire or 
casualty companies will be embarrassed 
by the situation. 


Exempting Trusteed Proceeds 


OME months ago Albert Hirst, coun- 

sel for the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, made public 
his views of the protection accorded 
beneficiaries of life insurance under 
Section 15 of the New York Personal 
Property Law. He pointed out that 
under this law, proceeds left in trust 
may be exempted from the claims of 
creditors, provided a certain clause is 
included in the contract between the 
insured and the insuring company. Just 
recently the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York re- 
ported a case in which its attorney, 
Dennis B. Maduro, played an active 
part, and which emphasizes the protec- 
afforded by Section 15. In this 
“James H. Smith, plaintiff and 
Dorothy 


tion 
case, 
creditor against 
Cromelin, defendant and judgment 
debtor, and the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, as trustee,” 
the judgment creditor sought to collect 
10 per cent of monthly income pay- 
ments amounting to $365. Judge Levy 
denied the motion of the creditor and 
decided that none of the monthly pay- 
ments was subject to execution by any 


judgment 


creditor. 

The Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York offered the 
services of its organization to the de- 
fendant in the above case and its of- 
ficers point out to agents the service 
they can offer their clients by checking 
up and seeing whether or not they have 
availed themselves of the protection 
of this statute in contracts under which 
with the company 
under option agreements. 

The important point in this case was 
that the and the insurance 
company expressly provided in the 
trust agreement that of the 
monthly payments should be subject to 
the claims of the creditors of any bene- 
ficiary. The exact provision in the trust 
agreement setting forth this fact is as 
follows: “Every payment hereunder 
shall be made at the office of the Com- 
pany in Hartford, Conn., and shall be 
made to the beneficiary entitled there- 
to for his or her support and for the 
support of his or her family and shall 


proceeds are left 


insured 


none 


not be subjected to the claims of the 
creditors of the beneficiary. The bene. 
ficiary hereunder shall have no power 
to assign, commute or anticipate these 
payments or any part thereof except 
as herein specified.” 

On account of this expressed provi- 
sion in the trust agreement the court 
decided that under both the New York 
and the Connecticut laws, that no cred- 
itor of the beneficiary could obtain 
any execution against any part of the 
monthly payments. The mere fact that 
each monthly payment is composed of 
interest as well as principal is immate- 
rial because both the Connecticut law 
and the New York law exempt the total 
amount of each payment so long as that 
expressed provision is in the trust 
agreement. The Connecticut law which 
controlled the decision is Section 419 
and Section 5723 of the General Stat- 
utes of Connecticut, 1930, 
Volume 2. 


Revision of 


Leadership 


/"™PHE fires under the boilers, both in 

the central power plant and in its 
240 local units, must not merely 
smoulder. They must be kept at gen- 
erating heat.” The foregoing quota- 
tion is taken from a message sent by 
Roger B. Hull, counsel and 
managing director of the National As- 


general 


sociation of Life Underwriters, to the 
membership. It describes, in its origi- 
nal application, the necessity of keep- 
ing the N.A.L.U. 
full steam and may be adapted with- 
out loss of an iota of 
dividual and company action. It 
not enough for Hull 
a comfortable bed of coals, sufficient t 
tide the organization over the current 
he demands steam—ane 
gets it. That is one reason why the 
N.A.L.U. looks forward to record mem 
bership at the end of the current fisca 
year when a great many other ass 
ciations in other lines of business—n0 
all wrecked by any manner of means— 
are going to be examining fires that 
have completely gone dead and wonder 
they can be r 


going forward unde 


strength to in- 


toger B. to se 


emergency; 


ing whether or not 
kindled. 

The leadership of the National A® 
sociation all through the depression has 
been of an inspiring as well as a prac 
tical nature. The life underwriters © 
the country will do well to contin 
the present and past loyal support ev@ 
after the demands of emergency hs 
passed and smooth sailing is with © 
again. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Dr. George Parker is elected presi- 
dent of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company following the elevation of 
Emmet C. May to the position of 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the company. 





U. A. Gentry of Hope, Ark., is 
appointed insurance commissioner and 
state fire marshal in Arkansas, suc- 
ceeding A. D. Du Laney, whose term 
expired March 4. 





Dr. James Rowland Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale University, is elected to 
the board of directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, suc- 
ceeding the late Calvin Coolidge. 





J. B. Branch, chairman of the 
boards of the Providence Washington 
and the Anchor Insurance companies 
of Providence, R. I., dies at the age 
of 82. 





Dr. John B. Seltzer is appointed 
full-time medical director of the 
Carolina Life Insurance Company. 





Col. W. L. Taylor, president of the 
Midwest Indemnity & Insurance Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Okla., dies 


after an illness of two weeks. 





The American Preferred Risk Under- 
writers, a Lloyds organization at 
Chicago, and its attorney-in-fact, 
United States General Underwriters, 
are being liquidated under a trustee- 
ship. 





Tabulation compiled by The Spec- 
tator, showing compensation insur- 
ance experience in 1932 of 31 stock 
companies and five mutual companies, 
reveals that only one company had 
a smaller loss ratio than 50 per cent, 
while three companies had a loss 
ratio of over 200 per cent. 





Frank A. Rolph, president of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, and A. J. 
Mitchell, president of the A. J. 
Mitchell & Co., Ltd., have been 
elected vice-presidents of the North 
American Life. 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents announces that the mid- 
year meeting of the organization, 
scheduled to be held in Louisville, 
Ky., March 21-23, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed because of present 
disturbed business conditions. 





The Union Central Life Insurance 
vompany announces that the present 
sividend scale, which is 36'/2 per cent 
above the 1932 scale and had been 
voted for the first five months of this 
year, will be continued for the re- 
mainder of the year. 





Directors of the Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, San Fran- 
seo, declare the regular dividend of 

cents a share on capital stock to 
a! shareholders on record at the close 
% Business on March 6. 
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"Ah, Sword of Need! Anew Thou Art Wrought; 
Back Unto Life and Strength Thou Art Brought." 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


WONDER if the layman realizes how much 

of President Roosevelt’s extraordinary suc- 

cess is due to the efforts of a favorable and 
cooperating press and also that the happy 
circumstance is not a result of chance but 
has been achieved only because the man in 
the White House is knowing and skillful in 
his approach to reporters. 

If you have any technical appreciation of 
newswriting you will detect in the Washing- 
ton dispatches some interesting things. First, 
you will note the stories are surprisingly ac- 
curate. The reporters are “guessing” right 
practically all the time. Secondly, a warm 
sympathy for the President bubbles up in the 
copy of the most cynical and hard-hearted cor- 
respondents. The front pages of our most con- 
servative dailies are almost indistinguishable, 
in tone from the editorial pages. 

If you could be taken behind the scenes 
you would probably discover that Mr. Roose- 
velt is not begging these favors of the news- 
papermen; that’s not how it’s done. On the 
contrary he is granting them favors, grant- 
ing them the one favor that every newspaper- 
man wants, that he needs, for the proper per- 
formance of his job. He is taking them into 
his complete confidence, telling them every- 
thing they should know, and allowing them 
to tell the people what they ought to know. 

It is to be hoped that this lesson has not 
been lost upon responsible insurance people 
who have dealings with the insurance press. 
These are times when insurance journalists 
and insurance executives need each other’s 
fullest confidence. It is a confidence which 
the insurance press, on its record, merits 
both in fairness and in wisdom. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Federal Reserve member banks 
throughout the nation, with few ex- 
ceptions, are licensed to resume regu- 
lar operations, with the exception that 
the export of gold and domestic pay- 
ment in gold and gold certificates will 
not be permitted. The progressive re- 
opening of banks in recognized clear- 
ing house centers and of smaller state 
banks follows examinations. 





Incomplete survey of damage re- 
sulting from the earthquake in South- 
ern California, as shocks of diminish- 
ing intensity continue, indicates 115 
dead, more than 1,000 seriously in- 
jured, some 4,000 more having had 
first aid treatment, and $45,000,000 
to $75,000,000 property damage. 





With Congress reacting favorably 
on his $500,000,000 economy bill and 
promising its early approval, President 
Roosevelt called for a third step in 
emergency program with his message 
to Congress recommending the pas- 
sage of legislation for the immediate 
modification of the Volstead act. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hands down decision permitting 
the continuance until the end of Sep- 
tember of the emergency blanket sur- 
charge freight rates which went into 
effect January 4, 1932, and were to 
expire on March 31. 





The bank holiday and uncertain 
financial outlook curtailed steel 
schedule to barely 15 per cent of 
operating capacity last week in the 
Pittsburgh, valleys and Wheeling dis- 
tricts. 





Total currency outstanding on 
March 8 was $7,538,000,000, accord- 
ing to Edward H. Collins in the New 
York Herald Tribune, the amount re- 
quired under normal banking con- 
ditions being roughly one-third of 
that total, indicating that approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 has been 
brought into emergency use by the 
collapse of normal checking facilities. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on March 4 made a 
total of 477,827 cars, an increase of 
18,748 cars, or 14.6 per cent over the 
preceding week, but 81,652 cars, or 
14.6 per cent, fewer than for the cor- 
responding week last year. 





The United States postal savings sys- 
tem gained $437,403,753 in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932, this amount 
exceeding the aggregate deposits for 
the twenty-one years the service has 
been in operation. The number of 
depositors increased 774,331, practi- 
cally doubling those already enrolled. 





Fourteen major railroads earned 
fixed charges in 1932, according to a 
compilation made by Dyer, Hudson & 
Co. The Class | railroads as a group 
showed a net loss of $153,308,487 
after charges in 1932, against a net 
income of $1 16,362,079 in 1931. 
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Young Dr. Herrick owed his father 


more than a debt of thanks 


— but the Equitable Case Method took all the worry out of it 


“On or before January |, 1943, 1 promise 
to pay E. F. Herrick .. .” 

With a proud flourish E. F. Herrick, r., 
added his brand new D.D.S. to his signature 

It costs money to equip a dentist's office 
It cost young Dr. Herrick $5,000. Or, rather, 
for the time being, it cost his father $5,000 

It did not seem easy to Herrick to repay 
that loan, particularly since he had just mar- 
ried. But once his practice. became estab- 
lished, he'd pay it back gradually. If he lived 
He paused. Funny he hadn't thought of 
that before: “if he lived”. . . 

Dr. Herrick outlined the situation to an 





Equitable agent; explained that for awhile 
he couldn’t pay big insurance premiums 
The agent said he would work out a plan to 
suit Herrick’s present circumstances. 

| This is what was recommended: (1) A 
| 

| 


$5,000 Ordinary Life Policy, payable to the 
father, to make sure the loan would be re- 
paid. Later, assuming that the doctor lives 
and repays his father, the beneficiary of 
this policy could be changed to the wife 
(2) An additional $10,000 protection for 
his wife. To get the lowest possible rate, 


The Equitable Case Method 
fits your insurance to your 
specific needs Term Insurance was proposed, to be auto- 
Without obligation on y part, at matically converted into Ordinary Life after 
Equitable agent will gladly work out | two years Total annual outlay for both 


» “Case Method” plan for you policies during the first two years: $226.40 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


rance program to ft you , 
particular needs, to accomplish 1 


ule to measure” for him.) Or if 
u wish, lnterature about The Case 
Method will be sent to you. Simply 


ngs you most desire to ny | 
Just as Dr. Herrick’s insurance 1 | 


| in coupon below 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 














THE EQ 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


Advertising the 
EQUITABLE CASE 
<«—METHOD 


For several years the “Case 
Method” has been used in the 
educational training courses of 
The Equitable. By means of it, 
Equitable Agents have been taught 
to analyze a man’s need for life 
insurance, and to fit the policies 


to his specific requirements. 


The EQUITABLE ‘‘CASE 
METHOD’? of life insurance 
planning is now being brought 
before the public in a series of 
advertisements in national maga- 
zines and weeklies. It is hoped 
thereby to acquaint the public 
with the value of a careful study 
of the individual’s needs before 
a particular type of policy is rec- 
ommended. The advertising is 
also designed to call attention to 
the fact that Equitable Agents are 
especially trained to render such 


a service. | 


UITABLE 


THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 








— 
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HE new home office of the Amer- 

ican Central Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is prob- 
ably one of the most modern, and at the 
same time most artisic structures of its 
kind in the country. The main build- 
ing, of classic Italian architecture, 
faces Fall Creek Parkway and is 307 
ft. long by 52 ft. in width, with the 
east end paralleling Meridian Street 
for a distance of 65 ft. It is three 
stories high on the Parkway front, and 
four stories high on the Twenty-sixth 
Street side. It is of fire-proof steel and 
reinforced concrete construction and 
provides for future growth by the addi- 
tion of three wings, so that ultimately 
the building will be shaped like an en- 
closed letter “A.” 


Imposing Approach 

The approach from the Parkway is 
by means of a broad plaza of Bedford 
stone, granite and cement, extending 
the entire width of the pediment, with 
broad steps leading to an enclosed 
portico. Surmounting this are six two- 
story Ionic columns bearing the classic 
pediment and having a_ stone bal- 
ustrade between the columns. On each 
side, extending to equal distances east 
and west, are the flanking wings of the 
Parkway facade in buff Indiana lime- 
stone. 

Entrance is through the open portico 
by means of a bronze vestibule, with 
inner and outer doors of bronze and 
glass. This leads into a formal lobby, 
with floor of white Tennessee marble, 
inset with bronze designs and borders 
of Travertine and Belgian black 
marbles. Side walls are of polished 
Travertine marble, with ceiling of 
ivory-toned ornamental plaster. Two 
bronze doors mark the entrance to the 
elevator shafts. Grilles and two large 
relief panels are of bronze. 

The adjacent corridors on the first 
floor of the building have floors of 
Tennessee marble, with Travertine 
marble walls and arched plaster ceil- 
Ings. All plastered surfaces, lobbies, 
corridors, and public rooms have re- 
ceived a very dignified and simple 


decorative treatment in old ivory color. 
Floors in other corridors, lobbies, and 
Public rooms above the main floor are 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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sea-green Terrazzo, with patterns 
marked off by heavy brass strips. 

The top floor of the building is given 
over to recreational facilities for officers 
and employees. A large lounge, extend- 
ing the entire width of the pediment, 
is wainscoted to the ceiling in English 
ocak of matched grains and has a plain 
plastered ceiling. Adjoining, on the 
east, is a library in panelled English 
oak, the panels concealing the book 
shelves. An assembly hall occupies the 
rest of the space on the top floor east 
wing and provides a seating capacity of 
350. This room is equipped with a pipe- 
organ, the console of which is placed 
on a small balcony over the assembly 
hall entrance. 

The Meridian Street wing on the top 
floor is given over to a cafeteria. Floors 
of the room are of English quarry tile; 
walls are of white plaster, with acous- 
tical treatment of the ceiling which is 
offset by beams of English oak. The 
cafeteria has a seating capacity of 96, 
and the service counter is separated 
from the dining-room proper by an oak 
screen which completely shields the 
counter from the view of diners. A 
modernly equipped kitchen occupies the 
remainder of this space. 

The interior of the building has been 
designed to furnish the most modern 
clerical facilities. The central unit of 





the building provides executive offices 
on the ground, first, and second floors. 
Adjoining these offices are seven large 
clerical work-rooms, four of which are 
80 by 45 ft. in size, and three are 138 


by 48 ft. All are clear of column con- 
struction, are mechanically ventilated 
with filtered air, and have asbestos tile 
floors with sound absorptive ceilings. 
Ivory-toned steel railings divide the 
areas of the rooms where necessary, 
and beams and side walls are finished 
in the same color. Venetian blinds con- 
trol the admission of daylight in all 
areas of the building. Artificial light is 
of the semi-indirect type, which fur- 
nishes evenly distributed light at an 
intensity several times that of the com- 
mercial office building. 

An intricate, underfloor electrical sys- 
tem for telephones and power provides 
a possible outlet for every eight square 
feet of floor space in the work-room 
areas, 


Mechanical Conveniences 


The transmission of papers between 
the various areas of the building is 
accomplished by the use of a newly 
designed pneumatic tube. This tube has 
a capacity of 6% lb. per load and 
transmits papers flat at a speed of 
thirty feet per second. The average 
time required for transmission from 
one location to another is, eleven sec- 
onds. One of these tube stations serves 
each work-room area, and dispatch be- 
tween floors in each wing of the build- 
ing is direct station-to-station without 
transfer. The only transfer required 
is that between the two wings of the 
building. A horizontal belt conveyor 
supplements this service in the file room 
on the ground floor. 

Other electrical equipment consists 
of telautograph machines for the elec- 
trical transcription of handwritten 
messages, and a machine designed espe- 
cially for the Company which registers 
employees’ attendance from 
boards located in the several work-room 


panel 


areas and records the registrations at 
a central instrument in the personnel 
office. This instrument is operated by 
Telechron motors and is synchronized 
with the clock installation. 
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Survey of Insurance Underwriting in California 


Restricted Underwriting, Lapsed Insurance 
and the Deductible Clause Minimized Los 
Angeles Hazard Underwriting Experience 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Insurance 


S a result of experi- 
ence in San Francisco in 1906, 


Santa Barbara in 1925 and other 
minor shocks in the Imperial Val- 
ley in 1915 and 1927, most com- 
panies are protecting against earth- 
quakes only in comparatively small 
wmounts, and upon preferred risks at 
high rates of premium with certain 
policy limitations such as the deduc- 


While no reports definitely 
placing the estimated insurance losses 
is doubtful if the 
claims to be paid by insurance 
companies as a result of the recent 
earthquake will exceed $2,000,000 and 
may possibly in the light of later news 
this amount. This sum 
considers by payment as a result of 
earthquake fire, falling buildings, plate 
glass, burglary and theft, accident and 
health, life and workmen’s compensa- 
tion contracts, to mention the types of 
insurance which have been 
most patently effected by causes aris- 
ing from the earthquake. The present 
economic situation of the country has 
much to do with this comparatively low 
estimate for it is known that during 
the last two or three years a consider- 
able amount of business which had 
been placed on the books following the 
impetus given for this class of coverage 
by the Santa Barbara quake has been 


tible clause. 


are yet available, it 
total 


be well below 


seem to 


discontinued due to stringent finances. 

It is reported that approximately 90 
per cent of the earthquake insurance 
written in the United States is in 
California. This concentration of the 
demand quite logically acts as a fur- 
ther deterrent to the companies in 
augmenting their lines in this territory 
because a sound theory of underwrit- 


ing demands a wide spread of risks 
with premium volume so segregated 
that a devastating loss can not be 


suffered by reason of one incident. To 
illustrate: If the premiums from Cali- 
fornia represented only 10 per cent of 
the earthquake insurance premiums 
received, even though the hazard was 
correspondingly as great as it actually 
is, the premium writings in California 
by the companies would be many times 
in excess of the amount now carried. 
To further indicate the probable 
actual position of earthquake insurance 
in California, the total losses paid by 
the companies in Santa Barbara was 
$662,265. This represented only one- 
tenth of the actual destruction of the 
property. The following tables com- 
piled by Jonh R. Freeman from Cali- 
fornia insurance reports and presented 
in Earthquake Damage and Earthquake 
Insurance, gives an idea of the scope of 
earthquake insurance in that state. It 
has been estimated that approximately 


Ratio * of Approx. 
Total Net Total Premium Average 
Premium Total Volume of Received to Equivalent 
Year Received or Earthquake Earthquake Net Volume Premium 
Earthquake ,0sses Insurance of Earthquake Cents per 
Insurance Incurred Written Insurance $100 per 
Written Year* 
1921 $13,6174 $4687 me babe “s 
1922 48,3224 OF ** 
1923 213,707 13,816 ee ° 
1924 290,699 691 7 nals atid 
1925 1,943,893 786,289 asa water ale 
1926 2,528,443 109,264 $182,467,305 .01386 139. 
1927 2,903,279 339,786 167,718,952 0173: 173. 
1928 1,962,771 10,780 218,364,213 00899 90. 
1929 1,968,299 30,776 302,605,008 .00651 65. 
1930 2,056,490 10,383 346,305,233 .00594 59. 
Totals $13,929,520 $1,302,253 
* About &5 per cent of the earthquake insurance is said to now be written in one year policies 


about 


} per cent on two-year policies, and about 12 per cent on three-year policies. 


For a three- 


ear term, the rate has been three times the annual rate of premium, but now is two and one- 


half times ** Not available 


Therefore, the ratio of total premium to net volume of earthquake insurance written, an average 
as given in the last column, shows approximately the average rate of premium in cents per $100 
per year. The minimum charge of $3 for an earthquake policy, and the large number of small 


policies disturbs the percentage relation 


Figures for 1921-2 are from Insurance Almanac tables and cover the entire United States. 


50 per cent of the coverage in Califor. 
nia is divided between the San Fran- 
cisco region and the Los Angeles region, 

Following the San Francisco dis- 
aster, considerable revision was made 
in the fire insurance policies to the end 
that the risk of earthquake insurance 
would no longer be held to be included 
in the contract. The New York stan- 
dard fire insurance policy contains no 
reference to earthquake loss. Formerly 
policies excepted liability for fire losses 
resulting directly or indirectly from 
earthquakes, but, generally speaking, 
despite the inclusion of such a clause, 
the companies were held liable. In the 
development of the fire insurance busi- 
ness exempting clauses have been elim- 
inated and earthquake forms and 
clauses substituted. At the present 
time the earthquake clause covers the 
direct loss from earthquake and the 
fire policy reimburses the insurance in 
the ensuing fire loss not attributable to 
the earthquake. The question what is 
an earthquake loss and what is properly 
a fire loss when an earthquake occurs 
has been the subject of some consider- 
able litigation as the distinction has 
been very finely drawn. Courts have 
been forced to rule on this point and 
in accord with American judiciary 
practice have usually held for the in- 
sured as opposed to the insurer. The 
leading decision affecting the liability 
of insurers for fire losses resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from earthquakes 
is considered that of the Williamsburg 
City Fire against Willard, 90 C. C. A. 
392, 164 Fed. 404, Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. In this was held 
that the insurer was liable for a fire 
loss when property was destroyed by 
a fire resulting from the earthquake 
but not originating in the property 
destroyed. 

The earthquake policy form now used 
in California includes a _ deductible 
clause of not less than 10 per cent. 

1. The purpose of this contract is t 
indemnify the insured (subject to a! 
the terms and conditions of this policy) 
against loss or damage to the above 
described property or interest causeé 
directly by earthquake, provided such 
loss or damage exceeds not less than 
10 per cent of the actual cash value 
the insured property or interest at the 
time of such loss or damage, and then 
only for an amount not exceeding this 
company’s proportion of the amount 
of such loss or damage in excess of not 
less than 10 per cent of such actua 
cash value. In no event sha!l this com- 
pany be liable under this policy for any 
loss or damage caused directly or 
directly by fire, whether such fire 
caused by earthquake, or otherwise. 

2. “Deductible Clause.” It is under- 
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stood and agreed that each loss caused 
by earthquake shall constitute a single 
claim hereunder (provided that more 
than one earthquake shock occurring 
within any period of seventy-two hours 
during the term of this policy shall be 
deemed a single earthquake within the 
meaning hereof); and in no event shall 
this company be liable hereunder for 
an amount exceeding its proportion of 
the amount by which such loss or 
damage shall exceed not less than 10 
per cent of the actual cash value of the 
insured property or interest. If this 
policy is divided into two or more items, 
or shall cover under any item two or 
more buildings or structures and/or 
contents thereof, this deductible clause 
shall be applied separately to each such 
item, building, structure and/or con- 
tents thereof. 

3. “Average Clause.” In no event 
shall this company be liable for more 
than the proportion which this policy 
bears to the total earthquake insur- 
ance upon the insured property or in- 
terest at the time of loss or damage, 
nor for an amount exceeding the pro- 
portion of the amount of its liability 
determined in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of this contract that 
the amount hereby insured bears to 
difference between per cent deductible 
and 100 per cent of the actual cash 
value of the insured property or in- 
terest at the time such loss shall oc- 
cur. If this policy be divided into two 
or more items, the conditions of this 
paragraph shall apply to each item 
separately. 

The standard form for a first deed 
of trust or first mortgage interest form 
used by companies is explained accord- 
ing to Sunderlin on Fire Insurance as 
follows: 


1. This insurance 
excess insurance only, (b) by earth- 
quake, (c) against insured’s interest, 
(d) in the building. (par. 3). 


2. Insurer incurs no liability unless 
loss shall exceed aggregate of (a) all 
amounts due or to become due by rea- 
son of such earthquake under all earth- 
quake insurance, insuring trustor or 
mortgagor; (b) all amounts due or to 
become due by reason of fire arising 
out of or following upon such earth- 


constitutes (a) 
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Casualty Company Aspects of 
The Southern California Quake 





Casualty Lines Not Seriously Involved Although Plate Glass Losses 
Are Substantial; Workmen's Comp. Claims Believed Slight; "Act 


of God" Relieves Liability 





By Ropert W. SHEEHAN 


New YorK, March 15—When the 
earth cracks open in a thickly populated 
corner of this country of ours, there 
is plenty of apprehension in insurance 
quarters and not the least of it is to 
be found in the camps of the casualty 
underwriters. One instinctively asso- 
ciates earthquakes with fire and con- 
fusion but with a moment’s reflection 
one realizes that the stake of the cas- 
ualty insurance companies in such a 
catastrophe is not small. One branch 
or another of casualty insurance 
reaches in to the life of almost every 
individual, into the structure of almost 
every business and into the protective 
fabric of almost every piece of prop- 
erty. 

Fortunately, the recent quake in 
southern California was not of such 
proportions as to exact a terrific toll 
from the insurance treasuries and it 
is not thought that any individual 
companies are burdened with an undue 
amount of liability in the afflicted ter- 
ritory. It is interesting, however, to 
trace the participation of casualty 
insurance, through its various cover- 
ages, in the catastrophe which has oc- 
curred. 


Where the casualty companies have 
been definitely hit for a fairly substan- 
tial amount is in the plate glass field. 
It can readily be seen how losses of this 
nature might occur in properties where 
no other important damage was re- 
ported. At this writing New York 
offices have no accurate reports as to 
the extent of plate glass losses. One 
underwriter, familiar with the terri- 
tory, hazarded a guess of $250,000 as 
the total loss on plate glass which the 
companies involved will have to pay. It 
was reported from Pittsburgh that 
heavy shipments of glass were on their 
way to the stricken area. One of the 
features of plate glass insurance which 
may react favorably to the companies 
is the practice of indemnifying such 
losses by replacement rather than by 
cash payments. The insurance com- 
panies may therefore be expected to 
benefit somewhat from the current 
price levels of plate glass. 

It is thought that the accident and 
health companies will be paying some 
losses as a result of the earthquake al- 
though it is impossible to tell at this 
stage of the game how much insurance 

(Concluded on page 36) 








quake under all fire insurance policies 
issued to either trustor or mortgagor, 
or the insured; (c) unless it shall ex- 
ceed the value of all security for said 
indebtedness held at the time of the 
loss for benefit of insured. 


This Clause was for a time required 





Relations Of Fire Insurance Written In California 
To Earthquake Insurance Written In California 
By Insurance Companies Reporting To The 
State Insurance Department of California 








REGARDLESS OF 





Total Total Net LENGTH 
Net Fire Earthquake ~ OF TERM 
Insurance Total Insurance Fire Fire Earth- 
Written Net Fire Written Per- Loss Insur- quake 
on Insurance Total on cent- Cents ance Insur- 
2 California Premiums Fire California age per Pre- ance 
Year Property Received Losses Property Earth- $100 mium Pre- 
During During During During quake per Cents mium 
Year Year Year Year to Fire Year per Cents 
in in in in Insur- of £100 per 
Millions Millions Millions Millions ance Ins. Ins. $100 
oO of of o Writ- Writ- Writ- per 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ten ten ten Year 
1923 $3,478 $41.2 $19.4 56 119 
1924 3,618 41.4 20.8 58 115 _— 
1925 3,844 43.3 17.9 eye ee 47 113 “ee 
1926 4,091 46.2 23.8 $182 4.5% 58 113 139 
1927 4,156 45.6 17.2 168 4.0% 41 110 173 
1928 4,060 44.6 17.4 218 5.4% 43 110 90 
1929 4,538 48.1 17.1 303. 6.7% 38 106 65 
1930 4,465 43.8 17.4 346 7.8% 40 98 59 
Totals $32,251 $354.2 $151.0 Av. 5.7% Av. 47 Av.110 
‘The shorter term for earthquake insurance makes this percentage much larger than that of 


the total number of buildings insured. 
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by California law. It is practically 
negated, however, due to a reluctance 
on the part of underwriters to under- 
take this class of insurance in the vol- 
ume necessitated by conditions. 


It is also interesting to know that 
according to the report of the Pacific 
Coast Adjustment Bureau, Santa Bar- 
bara’s losses were produced as to type 
of construction, frame dwellings 11 per 
cent; tile 22 per cent, C class buildings 
47% per cent, B class buildings 41 per 
cent, mercantile contents 4% per cent. 
Roy L. DeCamp, who adjusted practic- 
ally every one of the losses on this 
earthquake, stated that about 25 per 
cent resulted in no claim due to the 
fact that the aggregate amount of loss 
and damage was less than the amount 
of exemption and gave this illustration 
to explain the effect of the deductible 
and average clauses in the earthquake 
contracts: “Loss of $198.40; a sound 
value of $9,650; with $2,000 insurance 
written with an 80 per cent clause on a 
residence. Claim as recommended for 
payment after the exemption and con- 
tribution under the 80 per cent clause 
were considered amounted to exactly 
$26.41.” 























TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 


WEEKLY 
ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


in 


ONE CONTRACT 
FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts avail- 
able at Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, 
Penna.; Philadelphia, Penna.; and 
the State of Delaware. 


INQUIRE 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











The Spring Drive 


The agency force of the Peoria Life opened its 
spring drive ahead of the season with its great 
annual Bring Home the Bacon campaign, a company 
tradition of long standing. 


There has been discussion pro and con about the 
} value of sales contests. Peoria Life campaigns have 
neither the purpose nor the effect of accumulating 
a great volume of hastily written, high pressure 
business. As a matter of fact, the persistency of our 
“contest” business compares favorably with the record 
of the general business of the company. 


ence of opinion regarding the advantage of contests 
exists. They cast a solid and enthusiastic vote for 
such campaigns as Bringing Home the Bacon, now 
in progress since February 1]. 


Directly, the Bacon drive has an immediate and 
decisive effect on their earnings. Indirectly, it gives 
them a fresh incentive, encourages habits of regular 
effort and consistent activity that are reflected in | 
months to come. 


| Among Peoria Life agents themselves, no differ- 
| 
| 


The Bring Home the Bacon campaign is just one 
of many features on the Peoria Life calendar that 
inspire enthusiasm, counteract discouragement, stimu- 
late the profitable success of Peoria Life agents— 
make them more effective, useful, and prosperous 
members of the life insurance profession. 


Company 


Peoria Life Insurance 


Peoria, Illinois 
































The 
Equitable Life 
and 


Casualty Company 


Louisville, 


Kentucky 


for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 


Efficiency 
by Walter Cluff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ pruspect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Cluff 


In this book, a sequel! 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1982 examination are contained in a 
booklet titled ‘*C. L. U. Handbook with Questions 
and Answers to the 1932 Examimation.’’ An 
education in itself, whether or not you are study- 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10. 
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ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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PROSPECTS OF 
TODAY 


What kind of people 


should you solicit ? 


By WALTER CLUFF 





UCH were the conditions a few 

years ago that most anyone 

was a prospect for life insur- 
ance. A skillful agent could go out, 
almost with his eyes shut, picking 
the men as they came, and write 
them with confidence. Everyone had 
money, so to speak, and consequently 
everyone, physically fit, was a pros- 
pect. 

All that has changed today, and 
prospecting has become rather a 
major issue in the business of sell- 
ing life insurance. It is a major issue, simply because 
representatives have forgotten, or at least failed to employ 
some definite prospecting method, and lack sufficient con- 
tinuity of purpose to follow through with a particular 
method. 
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If you are calling on the same class of men today that 
you called on in ’28 or ’29 you are merely trying to “hatch 
china eggs.” If you think that men now buy life insurance 
for the same reasons they bought life insurance a few years 
ago, you are fooling yourself. If you think that the term 
“life insurance” suggests the same thing to the public 
mind today as it did in ’28 or ’29, you have been asleep 
for quite some time. Never before has it been so important, 
as it is today, that you solicit as prospects men in your 
own class, for they are the people whom you best under- 
stand and with whom you can reasonably expect to have 
some influence. 

A man is in your own class if you do not have radical 
differences—political, religious and social. A man is in 
your own class if there is no great difference between you 


financially. A man is in your own class if you are about 
the same age, have the same educational and cultural 
advantages. A man is in your own class if, through some 


mutual friend, through some mutual likes or dislikes, or 
through sympathy with the same hobbies, you can stand 
with him upon mutual ground. 

Your friends, neighbors and associates are your prospects 
today more definitely than they have ever been before, 
because they are the people whom you know most about. 
If you cannot write your friends, surely you cannot write 
your enemies. If you cannot write your neighbors and 
acquaintances, certainly it is a mistake to think you can 
write strangers. If you think you can write strangers 
better than you can friends, you are merely “talking 
through your hat.” 

If you avoid your friends and acquaintances one of two 
things is true—either you are not sincere in your claims 
as to the importance of life insurance in the life and affairs 
of men, or you are so poorly informed upon the needs 
and uses for life insurance that you are ashamed of the 
showing you make. 








The Silent Salesman 
(Concluded from page 7) 
ed to $101,338,470.34 with 
vided surplus of $6,751,599.95. 
of disbursements plus surplus 


an undi- 
Excess 
over 


by lapse and surrender wil!) occur, but 
so long as the benefits 
termination are within the funds avail- 
able, the equities of persistent policy- 


ing the period of 35 years was only 
$19.77. Column 6 shows that the aver- 
age yearly increase in the reserve dur- 
ing the same period was $28.57 per 


allowed on 











cash premiums $46,545,430.45. 

The table was constructed on the 
assumption that each policy was kept 
in force to maturity, that death claims 
and post mortem dividends were paid 
at the end of the year of such deaths, 
that all premiums yielded interest 
every year from the respective dates 
of such payments, and that the interest 
rate was exactly 34% per cent. The 
exhibit shows that under the expe- 
rience used for illustration, net inter- 
est at the rate of more than 3% per 
cent was earned beyond all manage- 
ment expenses. 

The actual experience of a company 
will differ widely from these assump- 
tions. Every policy issued at age 35 
on the annual payment endowment at 
70 plan in 1898 was not kept in force 
until it matured, either as a death 
claim or as an endowment. Death 
claims and post mortem dividends are 
usually paid as they mature upon re- 
ceipt of satisfactory proof, and there 
'S no set waiting period. Terminations 
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holders will not be injured by such $1,000. 

terminations. For instance, when a What other form of property can 
policy is lapsed, the liability of the be bought on such terms, with a guar- 
company is automatically reduced in antee that all further payments would 
keeping with the conditions of the be cancelled in event of death at any 


policy in question. Again, the gener- 
osity practised by a company cannot be 
duly illustrated hypothetically. A life 
insurance company is constantly ren- 
dering invaluable services to _ policy- 
holders through the instrumentality of 
its field force, its legal department and 
its trust department, for which no 
special charge is made. 


Altered Opinion 


There was a time when most people 
thought of life insurance merely as 
indemnity against loss in event of 
early death. The time has come when 
many of our most astute financiers 
have experienced a change of mind on 
that subject and now consider life in- 
surance an ideal combination of pro- 
tection and investment. There is a 
reason, and Table A affords a glimpse 
of this reason. Column 5 shows that 
the average yearly cost per $1,000 dur- 


























time while in force, and the face 
amount paid in full? 

Furthermore, the table shows just 
what happened, year by year, with 
respect to the entire group. Each 
member at the start had an equal ex- 
pectation for long life. The uncertainty 
of life under the most favorable condi- 
tions is, therefore, clearly shown in 
the light of actual experience. 

The wisdom of having a care for 
possible financial needs in later life is 
likewise shown with equal clarity, be- 
cause more than half of the original 
group lived long enough to collect the 
face amount of these policies in the 
form of matured endowments. If the 
table gives the reader a better vision 
of the value of life insurance, and 
justifies the statement that there is no 
mystery connected with the business 
of insuring lives, it will have served 
its purpose. 
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WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE 
SELL 


SAFETY ! 


Times change, and men change with them. 
Today the demand for investments which 
will double in value and net ten per cent 
a year has given place to a demand for 
perfect, unqualified safety. Life Insurance 
meets the requirement. When you sell 
Life Insurance 


SELL SAFETY. 


‘Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 

















Not One Penny... 


Security Mutual Life has not bor- 
rowed one penny, all obligations 
having been met and provided for 
from its own resources. 


This self-contained stability is a 
valuable asset appreciated by both 
agent and policyholder. The secur- 
ity and protection it guarantees is 
worth more than all other features, 
even tho they may sound more at- 
tractive. 


Financial Safety is still popular. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insuraie Compam 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 


Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 


Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 


inquiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 














eA nnouncement 


The Postal National is inaugurat- 
ing an expansion program in the 
states of New York and New 
Jersey — General Agencies are 
available in select localities. 


To men of character we offer— 


1. A complete line of up-to-date non-participat- 
ing contracts. 


2. Waiver of Premium and Disability Income. 


3. Individual consideration on substandard 
risks. 


4. An improved agency contract with non-for- 
feitable renewals. 


. Accessibility of Home Office. 


uw 


For full particulars write— 


M. J. DENDA, Vice-President 


Postal National Life Insurance Company of America 


ARTHUR JORDAN, President 
S11 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Temporary Suspension 
of Loans and Surrenders 


Van Schaick, Dunham and Merton 
Brown Quick to Act; $100 
Loans Allowed for Needy Cases 





To meet the extraordinary condi- 
tions precipitated by the state and na- 
tional bank moratoria and to strength- 
en the measures that are being taken 
to discourage hoarding, the life in- 
surance companies of the country, for 
the most part, will suspend loan and 
surrender values, with certain limi- 
tations, for the period of the emer- 
gency. Late last week, Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick 
of New York, Commissioner Howard 
P. Dunham of Connecticut, Commis- 
sioner Charles H. Armstrong of Penn- 
sylvania, and Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts, all of whom 
have been granted dictatorial powers 
by the legislatures of their states, an- 
nounced the foregoing policy for com- 
panies under their jurisdiction. Other 
commissioners throughout the country 
are taking similar action. 

All these commissioners in excepting 
the needy or emergency cases from 
the suspension provision, limited such 

n and surrender values to sums not 
in excess of $100 in the aggregate on 
all policies and contracts on the life 
f any one individual. 

In announcing the establishment of 
the regulations for Connecticut, Com- 


missioner Dunham said, “These regu- 
lations would not have been in any 
ecessary but for the national 


ssation of general banking facilities. 
rhe Connecticut companies had made 
provision to meet all demands, 
the present situation should not 


usual 


nitted to meet the abnormal de- 
These regulations 
ave been put into effect solely in the 
t ‘f all policyholders and in no 
with the payment of 
annuities or other insur- 


ands of hoarding. 


nterfere 
laims, 
tection features.” 
mmissioner Brown announced at 
st that there will be no prohibi- 
payments of death claims, but 

mat the steps taken were necessary to 
ent runs on insurance companies 

cash surrenders. In 
question, 
that the 


ans and 


swe to a 


Commissioner 
action of the 


wn stated 
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WALTER E. BARTON 
President 
N. Y. Life Underwriters 








JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


Chairman 


| 
| 
| 
Sales Congress Committees | 
| 
j 


One of the largest registrations on 
record was a feature of the Thir- | 
teenth Annual Sales Congress of the | 
Life Underwriters Association of the | 
City of New York at the Hotel 
Astor last week. The association en- 
thusiastically approved a resolution 
of confidence in America and its in- 
stitutions and pledged its loyalty and 
cooperation to the President and 
other leaders in the current program 
of economic stabilization. 




















legislature and the department would 


not affect the plans of policyholders 


who intend to meet due premiums on 
their insurance by policy 


loans to meet their premium payments. 


arranging 


Superintendent Van Schaick’s state- 
ment was as follows: 

“The primary purpose of life insur- 
ance is to pay death claims, annuities 
This is to 
(Concluded on page 22) 


and matured endowments. 





1933 Model Objections 
Answered With Authority 


New York Sales Congress Fea- 
tures Leading Agents in Prac- 
tical Sales Work 





By Frank ELLINGTON 

Another brilliant success was scored 
by the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York with the 
thirteenth annual sales congress pro- 
gram presented at the Astor Hotel in 
New York last Thursday. The at- 
tendance taxed the capacity of the 
Grand Ballroom to a degree seldom 
equalled in this famous convention hall, 
and the various features of the pro- 
gram were followed with an interest 
which matched in intensity the nation- 
wide expectancy and anxiety of the 
immediate moment—the immediate mo- 
ment being just about low noon in a 
bank holiday. 

Space available in this issue does 
not permit anything like an adequate 
summary of the day’s proceedings, and 
a complete account of such would fill 
a book—in fact, does fill a book, as 
the Insurance Advocate annually 
prints a verbatim account of every- 
thing said and done at this meeting— 
therefore I shall merely report some 


of the outstanding and unusual fea- 
tures of the day. 
One of these was contained in the 


series of questions and answers. Some- 
one who worked on the program had 
asked the 1933 model prospect “Have 
you any objection to signing up for 

proper quota of life insurance, 
and if so, what is it?” Then that per- 
son turned the list of 1933 objections 
to Grant Hill, of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in New York, and he in 
turn asked well-known successful life 
underwriters to answer them from the 


your 


ovel 


platform. 

Some of thes 
sence of the answers 
salesmen follow: 

“My situation is too 
take on an additional commitment at 
this time.” Henry G. Cundell, Fraser 
Agency of the Conn. Mutual, answers 
that such conditions do preclude added 
expense but rather tend to emphasize 
the necessity of saving. Then he 
quickly turns this into a brief talk on 

(Concluded on page 20) 


objections and the es- 
given by th 


uncertain to 
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Dividends Still Safe 
Under Section 55-A 


Another decision favorably constru- 
ing Section 55-A of the New York In- 
surance Law was announced recently 
by Geo. A. Kederick, president of the 
N. Y. State Association. The case is 
entitled “Matter of Paterno Bros. 
(Drucker).” 

A judgment creditor 
reach a dividend accrued on a life in- 
surance policy. The company in- 
volved was the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. The 
question involved is the same as that 
that was argued exhaustively in New 
York Plumbers Specialties Co. vs. 
Stein, but while in the Stein case the 
time for the insured to make an elec- 
tion as to whether or not dividends 
should be paid in cash or left with 
the company or reduce pre- 
miums, had expired, in the Paterno 
case the attempt to reach the dividends 
was while the insured still had 
his choice. Mr. Justice Levy decided, 
however, that regardless of this ques- 
tion, dividends are included in the term 
“proceeds and avails” used in Section 
55-A to exempt life insurance policies. 


attempted to 


used to 


made 


Analysis of Pacific 
Mutual Applications 


What the other fellow is doing is al- 
ways something worthwhile knowing. 
Records of the home office agency of 
the Pacific Mutual Life indicate that 
out of the last 250 applications re- 
ceived, 64 averaging $3,600 were for 
ordinary life; 51 averaging $6,700 were 
for income bonds; 27 averaging $3,100 
were retirement income with insurance 
to age 60 or 65; 24 averaging $2,700 
were for short term endowments; 18 
averaging $2,000 were for limited pay- 
ment life policies and 16 averaging 
$4,600 were for annuities. They were 
placed on people in occupations which 
every agent contacts. 


Quarterly Dividend Declared 


Directors of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company have declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share 
payable Mar. 31 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Mar. 15. The company received 
11 per cent more business during the 
first two months of 1933 than in the 
corresponding period of 1932 and had 
a more favorable mortality experience. 
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Investment Law Idea 
Continues to Spread 


An Illinois form of the famous 
Robertson Law, in Texas, has been in- 
troduced by Senator Thomas P. Gun- 
ning of Princeton in Illinois. The 
Senator is said to be a real estate 
man. His bill provided that after July 
31, 1934, all life insurance companies 
doing business in this State would be 
required to have 75 per cent of the 


reserve on their Illinois business in- 
vested in Illinois securities or real es- 
tate. 

Mr. Gunning also would force the 


life companies to dispose of their real 
estate acquired in satisfaction of in- 
debtedness within three years instead 
of five, as now provided in the law. 

Two bills that have received the 
unanimous disapproval of insurance 
and business interests were passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate last 
week. These are House Bills 215 and 
216. The first would extend the juris- 
diction of justice of the peace courts 
to personal injury cases, up to $200, 
while the second would extend this 
jurisdiction to the county courts in 
cases up to $2,000. 











ADMITTED 


Mortgave Loans on Real Estate, 


Cash in Office and Banks ‘ , 
Loans Secured by Pledge of Bonds, 
Other Colluteral 


CAUOGEEOE. cccececcaccececs 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Other Admitted Assets 





Total Assets 


Admitted 


ASSETS 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds $4,679,760.65 
First Liens. 
Loans to Policyholders, Upon Security of Com- 


Stocks or 
Net Life Premiums Deferred and in Course of 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


| OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
JANUARY 1, 1933 


4,769,765.16 by Law 


6,043,994.43 


DARY'S POMNGCIGD occcccccccsccccccececcocceces 
Balance Duc on Properties Sold Under Con- Western Mutual Fund 
WE  coccescesesee , jp eneustesmenes ve 3, 327,963.79 Life Premiums and 

Western Mutual Fund . 2,311,167.15 in Advance ...... 
Corporate Stocks 1,049,617.07 teserves for Federal, 
183,858.17 


32,520.13 
TOTAL 

831,916.61 
466,109.46 
8,147.27 


Surplus Unassigned 


Surplus as Regards 


.$23,704,819.89 


ao,é 





a 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN THREE YEAR PERIODS 
Total Income 


Reserves on Life Policies Required 
Reserves on Accident Policies Re- 
quired by Law ... 


Other Taxes Hereafter Pavable 
All other Liabilities .. 6 


SiN Ff. 5) Serre rT tee $21,559,066.39 
Capital Stock (Fully Paid).... 
Surplus Assigned .. 
Voluntary Contingency Reserves. 


LIABILITIES 


1eeeeen Shenae $19,172,062.27 

| 

60,867.51 | 

utecsana 1,904,153.55 | 
Interest Paid 

Seuteneseeeese 39,363.58 | 

| 

| 


State and 


35,463.27 


47,156.21 


1 9 


$1,000,000.00 | 
627,931.66 | 
276,391.37 | 
241,430.47 | 


Policyholders... 


2,145, 753.50 
$23.704,819.89 


——_—_$_—_— 


Life Insurance Life Insurance 
























End of Each Admitted Premium Income Premium Income 
Third Year __ Assets — Life Dept. Accident Dept. Premiums and Investment for Year in Force 
108 $ 361,973.09 $ 116,948.57 $ 44,344.50 $ 1.8,441.98 $ 2,089,901.20— "$F 2,997,389 
631,482.89 231,584.71 166,342.59 $31,922.67 2,427,761.29 6,495,77 
‘ 1,052,138.72 5 178,205.65 620,571.43 3,7 14.20 10,294,418.80 | 
1,817,013.31 } 78 35,342.73 877,462.14 9,037 ,889.03 18,565,495.15 | 
| 1920 053,933, 27 1 34 299,824.62 1,632,112.51 14,084 ,943.87 37,858,592.02 
| 19 5,204,051.5 1, 227 838.61 2,018,844.91 12,797,992.53 48,664,246.00 
19 13,585,653.14 254,632.27 4,285,858.82 16,646,914.37 102,776,728.6 
21,221,562.85 4, . 973,456.89 6,314,158.04 30,682,835.72 150,652,756.13 | 
704,819.89 4,286,52 247,182.97 6,157,407.18 47,862,785. 07 163,134,461.94 | 
| 
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These bills are being vigorously op- 
posed because they would open the way 
to a large mass of litigation against 
the insurance companies which natur- 
ally would result in increased costs to 
the policyholders. It also would open 
the way to many fraudulent claims. 

House Bill 123, which makes acci- 
dent and casualty companies co-de- 
fendants in damage suits, now is on 
third reading in the Senate. 


Bankers and Brokers 
Still Good Prospects 


The survey made by The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company during 
the past month showing the buyers of 
policies in the amounts of $10,000 and 
over, again places brokers, officiais and 
managers of banks, insurance, loan and 
real estate companies in first position. 
Insurance agents moved up from third 
to second place over the preceding 
month, while real estate agents are in 
third position. 

While the above occupations proved 
highly desirable in the writing of a high 
average-sized policy, yet agents should 
not fail to note the following occupa- 
tions which stood high, on the list: 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants; 
managers of the following: jewelery 
factories, oil and grease factories, bot- 
tling works, knitting mills, printing 
and publishing companies and chem- 
ical factories; butchers and meat deal- 
ers; retail dealers; automobile and ac- 
cessories dealers. 


Nebraska Appointment 


D. Don Bryan, well known insurance 
underwriter of McCook, Neb., has just 
been appointed general agent for 
Southwest Nebraska for the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines. Mr. Bryan has operated the 
Don Bryan Agency in that territory 
for a number of years, with an agency 
force of six men. His appointment is 
one of the latest steps in the business 
expansion program which the Yeomen 
Mutual is launching in twenty States. 


Production Contest 


The Ben Tolmich Agency at Detroit 
and the Martin T. Navin Agency in 
Chicago, Ill., for the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis on 
March 1 opened an inter-agency pro- 
duction contest to continue through 
March and April. It will be strictly 
on a paid-for basis. A fast close finish 
is expected as the agencies appear on 
4 par as producers. 
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Yale University President 
On New York Life Board 


AS I LIVE 


By Frank EL.LINGTon 


James Rowland Angell, President of | FTER Vash Young had been good 


Yale University, was elected last week 
to succeed Calvin Coolidge on the board 
of directors of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, it was announced by 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
company, following a meeting of the 
directors. Mr. Coolidge had served as 
director of the New York Life from 
May 8, 1929, until his death Jan. 5, 
1933. 

In commenting upon his election, Dr. 
Angell said: “Life insurance in its best 
forms is one of the great triumphs of 
modern civilization, a protection at once 
to society and to the individual. I count 
it a high honor to be chosen to succeed 
Calvin Coolidge, whose rugged and un- 
compromising devotion to the obligation 
of public trust was so conspicuous a 
feature of his distinguished career.” 

Dr. Angell is internationally known 
as an administrator and educator of the 
highest rank. He was born in 1869 in 
Vermont, where both Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, the recently deceased chairman of 
the board of New York Life, and Cal- 
vin Coolidge, whom Dr. Angell succeeds 
as a director, were born. In 1890 he 


graduated from the University of 
Michigan, where his distinguished 
father was long president. Dr. Angell 


holds honorary degrees from seventeen 
universities, and has been president of 
Yale University since 1921. 

With the election of Dr. Angell, two 
of the nation’s leading educators serve 
on the board of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univers- 
ity, has been a member of the direc- 
torate since 1915. 


Ouch! And Thank You 


Robert Quillen in his column en- 


titled “It’s All in Fun,” copyrighted | 
by the Publishers Syndicate, and pub- | 


lished in many papers throughout the 
country, gives the following sage but 
stinging definition of Americanism: 
“AMERICANISM: Carrying a 
heavy load of insurance to protect the 


family; borrowing on the insurance to 
| say “Mee-chee-ulld,” and have the audi- 


protect your equity in property worth 
a lot less.” 

This little gem of understanding was 
culled from the Richmond News Leader 
by Robert G. Richards, Atlantic Life 
Agency Secretary and Chairman of the 
Frontier Safety Committee. 
thor apparently knows his property 
values as well as human values. 








enough to share a fortune with 
him at three o’clock of a gloomy 
bank-holiday morning, Heywood Broun 
might have shown a little more toler- 
ance to his appraisal of his benefac- 
tor’s sincerity. At least he should have 
expressed thanks for the inspiration 
that produced the most readable col- 
umn Mr. Broun has written since he 
deserted Captain Flagg and the fish in 
Hale Lake in favor of a five-day week 
in humanitarian enterprise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I know Vash Young to be 
supremely sincere in his expression of 
unbounded confidence, that confidence 
which Heywood Broun found so annoy- 
ing. And he is sincere about his pro- 
gram of right thinking, or ought to be, 
for it has carried him to the heights 
in his chosen work—that of selling life 
insurance. 
* * * 
HESE gentlemen, to my mind, have 
a great deal in common. Mr. Broun 


can become enthusiastically indignant 


about humanity and its wrongs; Vash 
Young becomes enthusiastically serene 
about human rights. They both write 
and bring into their writings a full 
measure of these distinctive emotions. 
Both are writers of books, but as a sort 
of a side-line; Mr. Broun’s main job is 
writing a column and Vash Young’s 





| 


writing life insurance. Both stand high 


|} among the leaders in their respective 


fields. 


+ 


SIDE from the fact that I believe 
A Mr. Broun to be wrong in his con- 
| viction that Vash Young’s entire phil- 
| osophy 


is founded on insincerity, I 
should still insist that it is all right. 
It works, and that is what is important 
in life insurance selling, particularly. 
In his preface to the book of cor- 
respondence between himself and Ellen 
Terry, George Bernard Shaw said some 
unkind but true things about the 
“slovenly” articulation of modern ac- 
tors, pointing out that the training and 
practice of the old-time stock school of 


| acting was superior in this respect. He 


claimed it far better for the actor to 


ence know he meant “my child” than 


'to say “mchl” and leave the audience 


wondering what on earth he meant. It’s 
the same in selling. You have to 


| “reach” the audience and the show is 
The au- | 


Admire his delivery or not, 
himself under- 


on today. 
Vash Young makes 
stood. 
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New York Sales Congress 


(Concluded from page 17) 


the utility of saving for old age se- 


curity. 

“Why should I invest in life insur- 
ance? Your company’s investments 
have depreciated like all others.” 
Thomas H. Hodgkinson, Allen & 
Schmidt Agency, New England Mu- 
tual, answers with an outline of the 


scientifically planned structure of life 


insurance, pointing out the 


| | 


j ; 
; 


re) 
Ing 








record of 


stability and the fact that its progress 
is substantially independent of the 
course of the stock and bond market. 

“T have a friend in the business.” So 
had every man I ever sold a life in- 
surance policy is the manner of reply 
of Carl H. Mason, Pennell Agency, 
State Mutual Life. 

“See me in three months if business 
picks up.” Felix U. Levy, Engelsman 
Agency, Penn Mutual, replies that he 
will be tickled to death to have the op- 
portunity of seeing him later, but he 


A COMPLETE LINE 


The Missouri State Life provides 
the field man with a complete line of 
policy forms offering a wide range 
of non-participating and participat- 
contracts, designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual pros- 


pects. Life—Accident and Health— 


| Group—Salary Savings. 


Liberal Agency contracts, prompt 


underwriting service, helpful field 





cooperation. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


wants to talk to him now—and does, 
He goes ahead, persistently, friendly, 
and urges immediate action, freedom 
from worry and, if uninterrupted, 
gives a complete selling talk down to 
the point of asking for an option pay- 
ment on a policy which will see the 
matter through for three months. 

“IT am going to recoup by buying at 
today’s low prices.” This objection 
was answered by William M. McDan- 
iels, Luther-Keffer Agency of _ the 
Aetna Life, and he took occasion t 
warn before giving his answer that 
this objection is one of the strongest 
and most persistent that the life un- 
derwriter has to face today. He agrees 
with the prospect that stocks do look 
attractive at today’s prices, but he re- 
minds him that his desire to recoup 
infers considerable losses in previous 
operations, and, therefore, what guar- 
antee does he have that he will not 
lose again? And will there be time 
enough? Life insurance guarantees 
that. Then Mr. McDanie's launches his 
visual selling offense, the first gun of 
which is the Lunden-Moore Wall of 
Protection Chart.- Of this sales aid he 
said: “I don’t know of anything that 
will help you to get your story across 
clearly and to the point than 
such a chart as this.” He 
with this and other graphic material 
emphasizing the impregnability of life 
function in an ip- 


more 
goes on 


insurance and its 


vestment program. 


“T have just had a 25 per cent salar 


cut.” If it had been 30 per cent yo 
would have carried on, Eugene Me 
neck, Keene-Patterson Agency, Mass 
Mutual, tel!s them, and then he trie 
for the 5 per cent. 

James C. Parker, Connell Agenc 


Provident Mutual; Wm. Edgar Reeve 


New York Life; Edwin A. Smith, Mu 
tual Life of New York; Leon Gilber 
Simon, Equitable Life of the Unite 
States; G. Gilson Terriberry, DeLon 
Agency, Mutual Benefit Life; and Ne 
<on M. Way, McMillen Agency, Nort 
western Mutual. were others who ga 


the assembled life agents valual 


answers to othe 


pointers in their 

ections. Mr. Terriberry’s discussion 
insurance and inflation in conné 

tion with his stint contained so mu 


arned discussion 
will be print 


and | 


f originality 
current affairs that it 
n full in a future issue. 
this symposium of qué 
tions Walter Barton ha 
delivered his opening address, follow 
by a talk by Russell S. King, of ® 
Union Central. Milton Herzberg 


told something of his methods, me 


Preceding 


and answers, 
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d does. ods which have been good for large surplus of $241,430, and voluntarycon- John C. McCall Retires 
riendly, scale production in juvenile policies. It tingency reserves of $276,391. Total : ; d : 
‘reedom was followed by, as the final feature surplus to policyholders was, there- Because of ‘ong-continued ill health, 
rupted, of the morning, an inspiring address fore, $2,145,754. John C. McCall, Vice-President of the 
lown to bv Frank H. Davis, vice-president of Since the Occidental Life Insurance New York Life, has resigned under 
on pay- the Penn Mutual Life. Company began business in 1906, it the company’s retirement plan, and 
see the James Elton Bragg conducted the has continued to acquire an increasing will henceforth be on an_ inactive 
ths. afternoon session and ushered in a_ volume of business until, at the close Status, it is announced. 
ying at brand new style of convention address, of last year, it had life insurance out- Mr. McCall, who has been connected 
bjection bringing into play what might have standing amounting to $163,134,462. with the company for nearly 34 years, 
McDan- been the radio, but was not, to give the Last year it placed $47,862,875 of new had general supervision of home office 
of the New York Congress messages from life insurance on its books, personnel and departments. 
sion t Robert B. Coolidge, Aetna Life in 
er that Cleveland; Fred C. Hathaway, Mutual 
trongest of New York in Los Angeles; Frank 
life un- M. See, New England Mutual in St. 
e agrees Louis; Harvey Weeks, vice-president > + 
do look of the Central Hanover Bank, in New While irn Complained e 6 © 
it he re- York, and finally what might have 
» recoup been the voice of John Yates in De- 
previous troit, but was not, being that of Lloyd 

, - . Rue Wianl . . . 
a See See ee Despite universal talk of hard times 
will not Eric J. Wilson, Engelsman Agency, 
be time Penn Mutual, delivered an address that and depression. 


larantees 
nches his 


was one of the hits of the day in the 
afternoon session, talking on the sub- 


Despite adverse reports from business 


t gun of ject of cold canvas and the tricks of 

Wall of that trade. The tricks consist, in his ys a, d . : d . 

es aid he formula, of intelligent, friendly, hon- men in varie enterprises or Industries. 

ing that est work backed up with what one of 

ry ACTOSS the vice-presidents of the N.A.L.U. Despite a slump period in its third 
int than often calls “guts.” : 

goes ot ae vear of harassing the people, 

material, 

ty of lite} Occidental Life of Los 

n ant} Angeles Reports for 1932 

— The financial statement of the Oc- Prudential representatives, 
pies - cidental Life Insurance Company of nese .d | ; | : 

none Me. Los Angeles shows the company to Inspire >5 their great 
cy, Mass ae made substantial progress during calling and realizing their 
he trie 1932. notwithstanding the economic 


opportunity for worth 
while service, produced in 
1932 more than 


condition existing in the states in 


. Agenes whic the company operates. 
At the end of the year 1932 the com- 


ar Reeves ; : 
ae pany had admitted 
mith, Mu 


total assets of 


$23,704,820 made 


up principally of the 

















yn Gilber £0) . 
> ell ollowing items: government, muni- 
1e © . . . _ , y cmv 
Gipal a 7 ‘ation he s, $4.679.- ¢ ih . ¢ , ) 4 
» DeLon: ope nd ( poration bonds, $4,679, ] IJ 0 and 4 Ol f 1k ] FR 
iN ‘Ol; first lien mortgage loans on real 
and 2s estat 7 "G80 TRA las td ) r Y na 
cy, Nort tate, $4,769,765; loans to policy- BILLION DOLLARS in 
iy - holders, $6,043,994; balance due on , ; apenees: nm ceeds 
who gi : ene ; : > 
tual properties sold under contract, $3,327,- paid tor NX KW BL SIN ESS 
ss { 64; cash, $183,858. a 
. otner ' ° one, - 4 
“ Of the liabilities, reserves on life ISSL E. 
scussion , ae : 
ne a icles were $19,172,062 and reserves 
O ie e_s 
" nu dent policies S60.686. te- 
so mu 
: against policies of the Western | The Prudential 
scussion ‘ ae , ; 
“o af Mutua Life Insurance Company Cie ruuenita 
ye prine " . % 
whict Ocidental Life reinsured in ~ me 
1998 1 084184 Tosath ) Insurance Company of America 
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r, of th ; Jan FOnveEN Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
ing, : In addition to its fully paid capital === 
rzberg ™ $1,000,000 the company had as- 
ods, mee signed surplus of $627,932, unassigned 
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Temporary Suspension of 
Loans and Surrenders 
(Concluded from page 17) 
insure the care of dependents in the 
event of death and to provide for the 
policyholder in old age. As incidental 
to such purpose there are provisions in 


many policy contracts for cash sur- 
render and policy loan values. These 
provisions were incorporated so that 


the policyholder could use the equity 
as occasion demanded. Evidence has 
been brought to the Insurance Depart- 
ment that possessors of large policies 
are taking advantage of these provi- 
sions for no other purpose than that 
of hoarding. Such uncontrolled and 
selfish action constitutes a hazard to 
large and small policyholders alike. If 
allowed to continue it might imperil 
the institution of life insurance itself. 

“The rules and which 
have been issued today to all life in- 


regulations 


surance companies doing business in 
the State of New York simply suspend 
and control loan and surrender values 
with certain limitations for the period 
Life insurance com- 
operating in New .York State 
are in excellent condition. The re- 
strictive laws of New York have given 
that has brought 
praise from all insurance authorities 
everywhere. I am satisfied that with 
the regulations promulgated today that 
the life insurance companies doing 
business in the State of New York will 
not only be able to immediately meet 
the utmost demands to carry out their 
purpose of paying death 
claims and annuities but that when 
business and the banking situation be- 
come normal the companies will then 
be able to meet all demands from their 


of the emergency. 
panies 


public protection 


primary 


policyholders. 

“In order that any hardship result- 
ing from the suspension of policy loans 
and surrenders may be minimized ex- 
ception has been made in cases of ex- 
treme need to the extent of loans and 
surrenders of $100 or This 
will enable the companies to handle de- 
serving and needy cases with a degree 
helpfulness to- 


less. 


of consideration and 
ward unfortunate policyholders which 
the public welfare makes imperative. 

“Policyholders are assured that 
death claims, annuities and matured 
endowments will be promptly paid as 
usual.” 

PHILADELPHIA, March 13—Close on 
the heels of the action of Insurance 
Commissioner Van Schaick of New 
York in placing a moratorium on 


policy loans, came the announcement 
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Saturday from Charles H. Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner, 
placing a rigid limitation on policy 
loans of all domestic and foreign life 
companies doing business in the State. 
The ruling was made effective as of 9 
o’clock Friday morning. 

The order provides that until further 


notice from the Commissioner, no life 
company doing business in the State 
(whether a Pennsylvania company or 
a foreign one) can pay the cash sur- 
render value of any policy or make 
any loan on the security of any policy 
except in extreme need. The limit is 
then $100. 

The ruling applies to pending or 
future applications under any life in- 
surance policy or annuity contract is- 
sued anywhere in the United States 
by a Pennsylvania company. 

The companies, however, are _per- 
mitted to make loans on policies for 
the purpose of applying the loan to the 
payment of premiums or obligations of 
the policyholder to the companies. A 
cash surrender value may be allowed 
also for the same purpose. 

In cases of extreme need, a cash sur- 
render or loan value not to exceed $100 
in the aggregate on all policies and 
contracts on the life of any one indi- 
vidual may be made. Allowance is also 
made for cash surrender value on any 
industrial policy, but the extreme need 
must be ascertained through personal 
investigation of the circumstances by 
a representative of the company. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
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Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Broad Powers Advocated 
For Illinois Department 





Legislation Sought To Permit Governor 
and Commissioner To Cope Fully 
With Emergencies 


Cuicaco, Mar. 13—Steps now are 
being taken in Illinois to amend the 
laws so that the governor and the 
superintendent of insurance will be in 
a position to come to the aid of the in- 
surance companies should the present 
financial emergency continue. At the 
present time the Illinois executives are 
hindered because of the lack of en- 
abling legislation. 

A bill was to be presented this week 
to the general assembly which will give 
the governor broad powers to be used 
through the superintendent of insur- 
ance. 

The statement issued by Ernest 
Palmer, superintendent of insurance in 
announcing the bill explained the pur- 
pose of introducing the bill and con- 
tinued as follows: 


“The legislation also purposes the 
safeguarding during the period of 
emergency not only the welfare of the 








production. 











public, especially policyholders, and 
their beneficiaries, but also in proper 
cases debtors under farm and home 
mortgages held by insurance com- 
panies, 

“The bill provides that the gover- 
nor shall have authority to stay fore- 
closure proceedings and grant exten- 
sion of time for the payment of mort- 
gage indebtedness on farms and homes 
where such mortgages are held or 
owned by insurance companies. 

“The bill if enacted into law will 
give the governor power to direct the 











write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


KENTUCKY 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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superintendent of insurance to adopt 
and promulgate from time to time 
such rules and regulations as may be 
deemed necessary, and to suspend 
when necessary during the emergency 
some of the provisions of the present 
insurance laws which conflict with 
present necessity.” 

Mr. Palmer further states that there 
will be nothing in the act to prevent 
him from taking action against im- 
paired insurance companies. 

Old Policyholders 
Make Good Prospects 

The Mutual Benefit of Newark, last 
year paid for $136,394,086 of new busi- 
ness on 28,757 lives for an average 
policy of $4,700. 32 per cent of this 
business was submitted prepaid and 52 
per cent of the total came from old 
policyholders. The recurrence of sta- 
tistical evidence of the fact that old 
policyholders are fertile prospects justi- 
fies its reiteration. 








Addresses Two Conventions 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 7—Joe 
S. Maryman, representative of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company in Ar- 
kansas, appeared as a speaker before 
life insurance conventions last week in 
Nebraska and Kansas. He was the 
principal speaker at a one-day meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters of Ne- 
braska, in Omaha, and before the 
Kansas Life Underwriters Association 
in Kansas City. 
Joins Brooklyn National 

C. R. Rikel, a prominent general in- 
surance agent in Brooklyn, has been 
appointed a general agent by the 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance 
Company. He will personally super- 
vise the organization of a life depart- 
ment in his agency. Mr. Rikel is a 
past president of the Brooklyn Brokers 
Association. 











ll4tH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


December 31, IQ32 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 
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ASSETS $49,686,423.63 
LIABILITIES (except capital $27,883,124.42 ae 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $21,803,299.21 


Assets th 
Bonds and Stocks, ‘ ; ; $44,157,057.05 tir 
Real Estate, 1 035,000.00 li 
Cash on Hand and in Bank, 1 821,938.05 Gr 
Premiums in Course of Collection, 2,419,879.18 tor 
l rued, ‘ 166,372.77 an 


nterest and Dividends Ac« 
86,176.58 


Orher Admitted Assets, 
Total Assets . ; 549 686,423.63 he 
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Between One and Two Percent of 


U. S. Area in Earthquake Belt 





How Insurance Underwriters Have Fortified Themselves With 
Foreknowledge as to What to Expect from an Earthquake 





By Walter O. Lincoln 


Forty million dollars loss, 125 people 
killed, hundreds injured—and the news 
is crowded off the front page of our 
metropolitan newspapers to the third 
or fourth page; but this is not the first 
severe shock California has suffered, 
and in comparative intensity with the 
earthquake of 1906 will be possibly one- 
fifth in property damage (including 
fire). In 1906 the damage by earthquake 
and fire was more than $200,000,000; 
the loss of life was 450; and 250,000 
people were rendered homeless; the 
most disastrous earthquake in the his- 
tory of our country. California has suf- 
fered probably 100 shocks in the last 
century of less intensity, and it is re- 
corded that in 1865 and again in 1868 
the City of San Francisco was destruc- 
tively shaken. These are included in the 
list of major shocks since the Civil War, 
along with the quakes of 1872 in the 
Great Owens Valley; 1886 at Charles- 
ton, S. C.; 1925, Great Santa Barbara; 
and Calexico-Mexicolo in 1915 and 1917. 
Some authorities are quoted as say- 
ing that California may be expected to 
have a strong earthquake every 25 
years. 

The supposed earthquake belt is be- 
tween one and two per cent of the 
area of the United States, comprising 
principally a stretch extending some 70 
miles along the West Coast, on the 
Same ridge as the coasts of South 
America, Mexico, Canada and Alaska. 

Nor can we exclude Easterly U.S. A. 
from our calculations. Earthquakes 
classed as important have occurred in 
New England and Canada. In 1855 
at New Brunswick; 1857, Maine; 1860, 
St. Lawrence Valley; 1861, Ottawa; 
1869, Bay of Fundy; 1870, New Eng- 
land seaboard; 1904, Maine; 1918, 
Maine and New Brunswick; 1925, St. 
Lawrence Valley. Practically all 
those of importance from the point of 
view of violence occurred along the 


coast. In 1886 occurred the great 
farthquake at Charleston, which is 
talled the most destructive ever to 


cur east of the Mississippi. 
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While we commiserate with our un- 
fortunate brothers on the Coast, our 
thoughts must go out to our neighbors 
across the Pacific who live in daily 
fear of this danger and who have suf- 
fered far more than we. 

In Japan, in 1923, towns and cities 
were wiped out with 250,000 casualties 
and millions of property damage. In 
1920 a half million people lost their 
lives. 

There are upwards of 4000 earth- 
quakes recorded each year, 200 of 
which are in the United States. Many, 
of course, are only tremors. 

What is an earthquake? A natural 
tremor or shaking of the ground. Most 
are caused by the sudden sliding among 
those layers of rock which lie beneath 
the soil, although some are associated 
with voleanic disturbances. 

With all the data accumulated over 
a period of possibly 300 years by re- 
search bureaus, how are we going to 
prevent recurrences? The answer is, 
we are not; but we can lessen the suf- 
fering and destruction of property by 
applying the lessons learned. 

One of the most amazing things we 
learned in San Francisco in 1906 was, 
according to some engineers, that the 
actual earthquake damage was only 
five per cent; fire being responsible for 
the balance. 

All experts agree that the greatest 
danger lies in the areas in the so-called 
earthquake belts where the earth is 
unstable. Rock structure has effect 
upon the transmission of the wave mo- 
tion of the earthquake, and the great- 
est damage to structures occur where 
they are placed on alluvial or made 
ground, or where part of the struc- 
ture is on rock and partly on made 
ground. 

New York City is one of the safest 
spots from earthquake disturbance 
along the entire Atlantic Coast due to 
rigid bed-rock foundation close to the 
surface. 

(Concluded on page 28) 


Losses Apparently Much 
Lower Than Expected 


Insurance Men Convinced That 
Liability Because of Earthquake 
Is Normal 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 14— 
With many companies reluctant to ex- 
press any estimate of losses suffered 
in the Southern California earthquake 
of last Friday owing to the difficulty 
in checking the risks in the face of the 
existing confusion preliminary reports 
received are that the loss to the com- 
panies will be much lower than was 
expected. Some of the largest writing 
offices, such as the North British Group, 
Firemen’s Fund, Hartford, Carroon & 
Reynolds companies, do not expect to 
be involved for more than amounts 
ranging from $15,000 to $100,000. The 
Firemen’s Fund has stated as an out- 
side figure both fire and earthquake 
$75,000 and North British about 
$25,000. Many offices report too early 
to give any accurate data but entire 
district agrees that total losses, includ- 
ing all lines will not exceed $10,000,- 
000. Fire losses will be about $300,000, 
spread over many companies. Earth- 
quake writings in California in 1932 
were very low as compared with pre- 
vious years after 1926. Premiums 
written last year approximate $750,000 
as compared with more than $2,000,000 
in 1931. The damage in Los Angeles, 
where bulk of liability was carried, is 
minimum as observed by inspectors at 
present. The bulk of damage was in 
Long Beach, Compton and Huntington 
Park, where comparatively little earth- 
quake insurance was in effect. Plate 
glass losses will probably be high, as 
nearly all plate glass in those sections 
was destroyed. Many company officials 
are on the ground and their preliminary 
reports state that deductible clauses in 
policies, ranging from 5 per cent on 
class A buildings to 15 per cent on 
class C and special risks, will cover 
bulk of earthquake damage. Members 
of the board of Fire Underwriters met 
in San Francisco Monday to exchange 
reports and consider proposal for uni- 
form handling of losses, particularly 
as regards determination of damage 
to meet deductable conditions. 
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What Stock Fire 
Insurance Does 


William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Company, in a recent 
the Club in 
Pittsburgh discussed, other 
things, the selling cost of a stock fire 
company which of 
interest. He stated that 
analysis of running the Home Insur- 


address before Insurance 


among 
1S 


insurance very 


timely an 
ance Company in the years 1865 and 
1929 showed that exclusive of tax and 
commission, it took 1865 13 6/10c. 
out of the dollar premium to carry on 


in 


the complete operations of the company, 
whereas in 1929 it took but 11 1/10c. 
of the dollar premium to run the com- 
pany. He said that there was no doubt 
but what the manufacturing cost, ac- 
cording to such figures, could be justi- 
fied. 

Mr. Quaid said that one of the big 
problems was the justification of the 
expense of the dollar 
One of the important selling 


selling part 
premium. 
points of the cooperatives, he said, was 
the fact that they did not support the 
American Agency System, do not pay 
agents’ commissions and therefore do 
not have the selling costs that stock fire 
insurance is confronted with. “Let me 
show you,” he said, “what I would tell 
the buyer if I were an agent, and when 
I speak of an agent I speak of the mod- 
ern well equipped that under- 
stands the business of insurance and is 
completely equipped to do intelligently 
the job that is absolutely necessary for 


office 


insurance protection. 

“In the first place I would prove to 
him that in handling his insurance I 
was assuming the responsibility of pro- 
tecting his financial life. In the second 
place I would prove to him that if he 
wanted his property to remain healthy, 
the best return that he could get out of 
his entire premium would be the safe- 
guarding of his property. Certainly 
when the agent brings in back of him 
the company’s trained inspectors, spe- 
cial agents and company engineers, he is 
furnishing fire protection engineering 
cheaper than it can be bought in any 
other way and thirdly, the proper agent 
is there to service the risk three hun 
dred and sixty-five days and nights of 
the year. If the agent does his job 
properly then no cooperative insurance 
of any kind that does not have a highly 
trained insurance man right on the spot 
can possibly compete with stock fire in- 
surance at Board rates operating 
through the American Agency System.” 


Canada Mutuals May 
Change Payment Methods 


OTTAWA, CANADA, March 13—Mutual 
fire companies of Ontario have been 
informed that a proposition will be 
brought before the Mutual Fire Com- 
panies Underwriters Convention this 
month, for consideration to the effect 


that insurance companies pay only one- 
half of insurance carried on farm build. 
ings, at the time of adjusting the loss, 
and that the remainder with interest 
at five per cent be paid when a sum 
equal to the amount of insurance car- 
ried is expended in replacing the build- 
ing destroyed, provided they are re- 


built within nine months. 








First mortgage loans 
Home office building 
DE SOE: ju sacdacwecacenceen 
Cash in banks 
Other assets 


Admitted assets . 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for losses ... 
Reserve for taxes... . 
Funds held for treaties 
All other liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Voluntary reserve 


Capital 
Surplus 
Policyholders’ surplus 


ASSETS 


Bonds (U. S. Municipal, Public Utility, 
Stocks (Public Utility, Miscellaneous, etc.) ..... 


etc.).. 


Reinsurance premiums (not over 90 days due). 


LIABILITIES 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1932 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Inter-Ocean Building, Cedar Rapids. Iowa 


4s Rendered to New York Insurance Department 


.$2.510,687.12 


254,190.00 
657,440.00 

88.497.43 
104,661.05 
349,275.33 
249,267.66 

32,726.19 


$4.246.744.78 


$2.078,636.32 
246,066.57 
44.046.79 
41,752.49 
33,492.82 
245.333.64 
150,000.00 


$2.839.328.63 


. .$500.000.00 


. 907.416.15 








REINSURANCE OF FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


1,407.416.15 


$4.246,744.78 


Bonds and Stocks Values—New York Insurance 
Department basis 
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17.43 
1.05 
15.33 
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Annual Statement of 
the Aetna (Fire) Ins. Co. 


In its 114th annual report, the Aetna 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
discloses total admitted assets of $49,- 
686,423. Among the assets, the item of 
$44,157,057 for bonds and stocks owned 
stands out most prominently while in 
addition, the company held real estate 
valued at $1,035,000, and had on hand 
and in the bank cash of $1,821,938. 
Premiums in the course of collection 
were $2,419,879, and interest and divi- 
dends accrued $166,373. Other miscel- 
laneous admitted shown 
at $86,177. 

At the close of last year, the Aetna 
Insurance Company had a net surplus 
of $14,303,299 which, together with 
capital of $7,500,000, made up a total 
surplus to policyholders of $21,303,299. 

Among the liabilities were contin- 
gency reserves of $5,893,053. Other 
reserves were $18,460,826 for unearned 
premiums, $2,409,245 for losses in proc- 
ess of adjustment, $375,000 reserve 
for dividends, and $745,000 reserve for 
taxes and expenses. Since the company 
was organized in 1819, it has paid to 
policyholders $356,401,301. 


assets were 


Insurance Institute 
Examinations 

Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Insurance Institute of 
America has issued a schedule of ex- 
aminations to be held during the pres- 
ent year. Students who wish to take the 
examinations must register in advance 
supplying all the information required. 
Time for the examinations will be set 
by the local societies in charge and ar- 
rangements have been made for ex- 
aminations of students who have studied 
individually or who have taken any of 
The dates 
for the fire, marine and surety casualty 
«xaminations are as follows: 


the correspondence courses. 


Casualty, Part I.—First examination, 
Monday, April 3, and second examina- 
tion, Tuesday, April 4. 

Casualty, Part II. — First examina- 
tion, Wednesday, April 5, and second 
examination, Thursday, April 6. 
Casualty, Part III.—First examina- 
ton, Friday, April 7, and second ex- 
amination, Monday, April 10. 

Fire, Part I.—First examination, 
Wednesday, April 5, and second ex- 
mination, Thursday, April 6. 

Fire, Parts II and III.—First exami- 
tation, Friday, April 7; second exami- 
nation, Monday, April 10; third ex- 
amination, Tuesday, April 11, and 
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fourth examination, Wednesday, April 
12. 


Marine, Part I—First examination, | 


Monday, April 3, and second examina- 
tion, Tuesday, April 4. 

Marine, Part II 
Wednesday, April 5, and second exami- 
nation, Thursday, April 6. 

Surety, Part I—First examination, 
Wednesday, April 5, and second exami- 
nation, Thursday, April 6. 

Surety, Part II—First examination, 
Friday, April 7, and second examina- 
tion, Monday, April 10. 


The Affeld Twins Celebrate 
Twenty years ago Francis O. Affeld 
retired after forty years as United 
States manager of the old Hamburg- 
Bremen Fire Insurance Company. Dur- 
ing that busy forty years he had served 
on a number of committees of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters and 
was also a trustee of the City Savings 
Bank. It should be added that he also 
served for three years in the Union 
Army during the Civil War. Mr. Affeld 
is still strong and hearty and last Fri- 
day he celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
at his home in Brooklyn and many of his 


friends came to extend congratulations | 


and best wishes. His twin brother, | 
Charles E. Affeld, who for many 


years was a general agent in Chicago, 
also a veteran of the Civil War, also 
hale and hearty, and, naturally, like- 
wise celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
at the same time. 


Defining Economy 


A ‘banker’s definition of economy 
given by the National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia is of such a nature that it ap- 
plies as a precept to everyone. It is: 
“Economy does not connote niggardli 
ness or avarice. It means the careful 
use of all factors in human existence, 
including not only money, but health, 
strength, social relations, and so on. It 
involves abstinence from ill advised or 
careless expenditure of 
money, whether by governments or in 
dividuals.” 


borrowed 


Houston Insurance Exchange 


Lawrence Baker was elected presi 


-First examination, | 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HETHER we are a docile people 

or simply a patient people ap- 
pears to be a debatable question, but it 
is refreshing that even when last week 
we suddenly found all the banks closed 
there were not a few who not only 
cheered up their own spirits but some- 
what relieved the tense situation for 
their immediate friends by exacting 
some humor from the situation. 





OME old friends of mine had 
Ss planned to over from the 
great city of New York Saturday after- 
noon to spend the week end in Phila- 
delphia. They came but they told me 
it was something of a question as to 
they would finance the journey 
|as they had more or less been follow- 
ing the biblical injunction and taken 
no thought of the morrow. Since their 
checks seem to be of no immediate 
value, they pooled their liquid assets 
and found them sufficient to secure the 
railroad and taxicab trans- 


come 


| how 


necessary 
portation. 





HEY arrive at what my old friend 
Tendren Tru would call my diggings 
= high spirits and one of them an- 
| nounced that in his opinion we should 
| spend the time to the best advantage 
| by playing script poker. Another, sub- 
| sequently admitting that he had F.P.A., 
the famous columnist, now of the New 
York Herald Tribune, to thank for it, 
remarked sententiously that it is no 


longer true that money isn’t every- 
thing. “It ain’t anything,” he added. 
Bd * cd 


PONTANEOUS wisecracks usually 
S look very cold and dead when they 
find their way into type, so I will re- 
from quoting several other re- 
|marks my week-end guests made re- 
garding the situation which 
highly humorous at the time to me. I 
| mention them in particular but I have 
found in the office and “on the street” 
a remarkable demonstration of the 
same spirit, to make the best of it and 
to smile or laugh rather than to deepen 
the gloom and uncertainty with tears 
and lamentations. 


ok * * 


frain 


seemed 


dent and L. A. Stevenson, vice-presi- | 


dent of the Houston, Texas, Insurance 
Exchange at the annual meeting a few 
days ago. The other officers are D. L. 
Anderson, treasurer; C. A. Pickett, 
executive secretary and Miss Chattie 
Slayton, assistant secretary. 


ND since I have quoted above some- 
A one who, in turn, had quoted 
Franklin P. Adams, I shall quote him 
directly. What this country needs, he 
said, is a bunk holiday. European 





papers please copy. 
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Area in Earthquake Belt 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Faulty foundations, or buildings ill 
adapted to withstand the ravages of 
even a slight tremor add much to the 
havoc. It is demonstrated that in a 
given district where the shock is con- 
sistent, the difference in damage is the 
difference in the structures them- 
selves. 

The first requisite is a good bed-rock 
foundation or one of unyielding sup- 
port; the superstructure rigid and 
braced to withstand the undulating mo- 
tion of the earth’s surface. The shak- 
a building, whether the struc- 
ture itself be weakened or not, will 
cause all the interior finish to fall 
away, chimneys to crack or fall, glass 
to break and cornices to become de- 
tached. Rigidity is the first funda- 
mental so that the entire building will 
and undue stresses will not 
certain weaker struc- 


ing of 


be a unit, 
be imposed on 
tural members. 

These principles apply especially 
to large area or high buildings which 
firmness in every essential, 
and are particularly applicable to 
frame or reinforced concrete. 
latter should be on a continuous 
on bed- 


require 


steel 
These 
mat foundation on piling, or 
rock itself. Brick-walled buildings with 
wooden interiors, frame buildings with 
brick-veneered fronts, with chimneys 
fastened on the outside usually feel 
the brunt of the attack with walls fall- 
ing into the street leaving a naked 
skeleton. Wherever the fault lies, the 
earthquake will discover it whether the 
crustal motion of the soil be horizon- 
tal, transverse, vertical or rotary. In 
any event the damage will be exten- 
sive, and were it not for insurance the 


populace of a wrecked town or city 
would find it hard to rehabilitate, be- 
cause when this occurs, under the 
fallen building clause it is presumed, 
if a fire occurs no damages will be 
paid. 

Underwriters have fortified them- 
selves with foreknowledge as to what 
to expect when an earthquake takes 
place. 

First of all is the provision in the 
fire policy that if a building fall ex- 
cept as the result of fire all insur- 
ance by the policy shall immediately 
cease. To overcome this restriction 
the owner must protect himself by pay- 
ing an additional premium for the at- 
tachment of an endorsement waiving 
this provision for the contract. 

In some insurance jurisdictions the 
word “material” is added to the word 
wall due to court decisions that a sub- 
stantial part of the building must fall 
to make this provision of the policy ef- 
fective. It has also been held that 
even though a building has been weak- 
ened the fire insurance company is 
liable. To overcome any dispute in 
the matter, the two coverages are in- 
corporated in one policy which is 
called “Bridging the Gap.” 

Another form of fallen building 
clause is as follows: 


FALL OF BUILDING CLAUSE: 
Where it is provided in this policy that 
if a building or any part thereof fall, 
except as a result of fire, all insur- 
ance by this policy on such building 
and/or contents shall immediately 
cease, the insurance by this policy shall 
not cease on the fall of the building or 
a part thereof; provided that in no 


event shall this Company be liable for 
an amount exceeding that proportion 
of loss for which it would have been 
liable under all the terms and condi- 
tions of the policy had the fall not 
occurred; and provided further, that 
liability for loss shall not be computed 
upon an amount exceeding the actual 
cash value of the building and/or con- 
tents, in the damaged condition due to 
the fall, at the exact time of loss or 
damage by fire. 

Attached to and forming part of 
Policy No. B2318385 of the Firemen’s 
Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 


Assistance is given the underwriter 
in the zoning classification of our en- 
tire country in accordance with the 
frequency and susceptibility to this 
contingency based on the earthquake 
history of the zone; these zones rang- 
ing from class one to class four ex- 
cept those operating under the Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, where the 
territorial designations are more re- 
strictive. 

Supplementing the zoning, are the 
structural classifications showing the 
differential in rates for buildings of 
different construction. 

As in other forms of insurance, co- 
insurance is required, and rates gradu- 
ate according to the percentage of co- 
insurance on the policy. 

An earthquake is no respector of 
persons or property, and will inter- 
rupt business or peaceful occupation 
the same as any catastrophe. For this 
reason, earthquake coverage can be 
added to nearly every form of straight 
coverage such as Use and Occupancy, 
Profits, Rents, Leasehold, Sprinkler 
Leakage. 

In conclusion be it said that while 
earthquakes do not occur in great fre 
quency in any locality except certain 
zones, property owners can conserve 
their best interests at little expense 
against this hazard. 





Dependable and Complete Insurance Service. 


Fire 


Automobile « Marine 


Casualty + Fidelity 


Surety 
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Home one & Marine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
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Occidental Indemnity’ Company 
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Annual Statement of 
National Fire Ins. Co. 


The financial statement of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford as of Dec. 31, 1932, shows the 
company in a very strong financial con- 
dition. 

Total admitted assets Dec. 31, 1932, 
were $43,679,409. The net surplus to 
policyholders is $10,628,102 and is 
based on market values on Dec. 31, 
1932. Its special reserve for con- 
tingencies is $6,549,618. In addition, 
the company has a general reserve for 
contingencies of $1,700,000. 

The largest 
and stocks of 


amounting to $3,923,827. 


item carried is bonds 
$35,658,387, with 
Premiums in 
course of collection carried $1,903,152, 
while mortgage shown as 
$893,253. Interest accrued is $277,154, 
with unencumbered real estate of $949,- 
044. All other assets $74,591. 

Of the liabilities, the largest single 
item is, of course, the reserve for un- 
earned premiums of $16,362,410, with 
of $2,249,811. Re- 
serve for taxes and other expenses was 
shown as $939,469. 


cash 


loans are 


reserve for losses 


Capital and surplus afford a protec- 
tion to policyholders of $15,628,102, 
and in addition, as above, the 
company has a special and general con- 
tingency fund of $8,249,618. 

The financial 


noted 


statement of the 
Mechanics and Traders Insurance Com- 
pany, the Trans-Continental Insurance 
Company and the Franklin National 
Insurance Company of New York, 
under the same management as the Na- 


tional Fire, also show same to have 
made appreciative gains. 
Mechanics and Traders 
The Mechanics and Traders Insur- 


ance Company shows the company to 
have total admitted assets of $4,713,- 
853, a capital stock of $1,000,000, and 
a net surplus of $1,431,971. Reserve 
for contingencies is carried at $827,868. 


Trans-Continental 


The Trans-Continental Insurance 
Company shows assets of $3,299,192; 
capital stock of $1,000,000; a net sur- 
$1,080,763 and a reserve for 
ntingencies of $548,745. 


lus of 


Franklin National 


The Franklin National Insurance 
mpany shows total admitted assets 


. 


$3,160,357; a capital paid up of 
21,000,000; a net surplus of $911,781, 
reserve for 


contingencies of 
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Annual Statement of Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Co. 


The admitted assets of the Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as shown by the finan- 
cial statement as of Dec. 31, 1932, were 
$4,246,745. The value of the stocks and 
bonds held, on the New York Insurance 
Department basis is $2,764,877, of 
which the bonds represent $2,510,687 
and the stocks $254,190. Other items 
shown among the assets are as follows: 
First mortgage loans, $657,440; home 
office building, $88,497; accrued inter- 
est, $104,661; reinsurance premiums, 
not over 90 days due, $349,275; cash 
in banks, $249,268; other 
$32,726. 

The company has a capital of $500,- 
000 and surplus of $907,416, thus 
affording a policyholders’ surplus of 
$1,407,416. A 


assets, 


contingency reserve of 





Commissioner of Arkansas 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 13— U. A. 
Gentry, of Hope, was appointed State 
Insurance Commissioner, by Governor 
J. M. Futrell, last week and his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Senate 
of the 49th General Assembly in execu- 
tive session. Mr. Gentry has been serv- 
ing as legislative secretary to Governor 
Futrell since the Legislature met on 
Jan. 9. Mr. Gentry succeeds A. D. 
DuLaney who was appointed in 1931 


by Governor Harvey Parnell. 








$245,334 is maintained and a voluntary 


reserve of $150,000. Other liabilities 
are as follows: Unearned premiums, 


$2,078,636; reserve for losses, $246,067; 
reserve for taxes, $44,047; funds held 
for treaties, $41,752; all other liabili- 
ties, $33,493. Ray E. Curray is presi- 
dent of the company. 
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Are you waiting for business to pick up—or are you picking 
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t?...Is there dust on your 


brief case and none on your shoes?... Open your mind and 
close some business. Insurance is sold every day, and we 
can prove it. Send for samples of our latest Sales Promotion 
c for business that shows signs of de- 
read our free book “Making More Money”. 
Its contents are like the clear note of a bugle which calls you 
back to the fray. Send our Sales Promotion Department a 


post card. Now. Today. This minute. Or send us a telegram. 
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90 John Street 200 Bush Street 
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ASSETS 
RE Ene nn ae ae ee ee ee $ 1,321,755.67 
Bonds and Stocks..... adie diate tiae es 11,683,057.53 
Guaranteed Mortgages . pied ciate irae en wares 584,450.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due).. 482,948.47 
i a nea eR tiring GEM ns Sut AT al 59,129.72 
I ak is Si aaa dade Gre we ee nee Reba 343,173.75 
ee IS eo uetccciesenband eos eecseauteuus $14,474,515.14 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses................... $ 6,883,174.07 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..............-.0-++eee0e5 2,703,796.67 H. 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities. ..... 492,631.98 
EN ere ae ee or ee 1,301,717.75 
EI NT OTe POET $1,000,000.00 I 
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Casualty Premiums in 
California 


The following table, compiled 
from the sixteenth annual issue 
of the Insurance Year Book, 
1932-1933, Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous volume published 
by The Spectator Company, 
shows the total premiums of 249 
stock companies and 12 mutual 
companies operating in Cali- 
fornia in 1981. 

Accident & Health... .$1,034,994 
Non-Cancellable Acc. & 


ee 962,039 
Auto Liability . .22,524,043 
Liability other than 

5. ed cccsbiea oan 3,668,282 
Workmen’s Compensa- 

epee 19,343,687 
Fidelity & Surety .... 6,140,345 
Pimbe GIO ccc ccicwcce 629,600 
Burglary & Theft . 1,858,076 
peeem Boller ........ 377,506 


Auto Property Damage 3,806,810 
Automobile Collision... 2,307,557 
Property Damage 


other than Auto 330,430 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,129,246 
EE a wate oie $78,602,459 











Hartford Companies Report 
Losses Moderate 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 14—Vice- 
President Robert H. Williams of Trav- 
elers Fire Insurance Company wired 
the home office that he estimated the 
indemnity company’s plate glass claims 
may aggregate $20,000; and fire com- 
pany’s claims $6,000 for earthquake 
and $11,000 fire losses. The National 
Fire’s representative places company’s 
losses between $25,000 and $50,000. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s losses will be considerably less 
than $100,000, President Richard N. 
Bissell says. Automobile’s losses tri- 
fing, Alfred Stinson, vice-president of 
Standard Fire, says. The Phoenix Fire 
and the Rossia anticipate moderate 
losses. No life claims have been re- 
ceived and consensus of life officials is 
that personal injury claims will be 
small. 
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Casualty Companies Losses 


Difficult to Estimate 


About a Million and a Half Feet of Plate Glass Destroyed, of Which 
a Considerable Portion Was Covered by Non-Bureau Companies. 
Total Losses to Stock Companies May Be Under $400,000. 


E. LALEY, manager of the Pacific Coast Branch of the National 
» Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, has wired The 
Spectator from San Francisco that at the present time it is impos- 
sible to estimate with any degree of accuracy losses that will be paid 


by casualty companies. 
glass companies, insurance carriers and 
others the bureau estimates the total 
losses to stock casualty companies will 
be in excess of $350,000. 

Mr. Laley’s telegram is as follows: 

“The Southern California earthquake 
was predicted several years ago by fire 
companies and as a result their rates 
were increased and their writings re- 
duced considerably. The latest esti- 
mates of total property losses in 
stricken area approximately $50,000,- 
000, mostly in Long Beach. Schools 
figured prominently in the losses. It is 
impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy losses to casualty compa- 
nies at the present time. From contacts 
made with plate glass companies, in- 
surance carriers and others we esti- 
mate total losses to stock casualty 
companies will be in excess of $350,000 
with a considerable portion of this suf- 
fered by non-bureau companies writing 
the fifty-fifty form. 

“Five largest glaziers in territory 
estimate very roughly that million 
and a half feet of glass destroyed. 
Glass breakage in Long Beach, Comp- 
ton and Watts practically 100 per cent, 
and other towns in area from 50 per 
cent up in business district. The esti- 
mated plate glass losses in Los Angeles 
are from $50,000 up. Eye witnesses 
estimate 100 automobiles in Long 
Beach, 50 in Compton with approxi- 
mately 500 in stricken territory more 
or less completely wrecked. 

“It is impossible to estimate at this 
time cost to collision writing companies. 
It is believed much interesting infor- 
mation will be forthcoming in the set- 
tlement of cases under the fallen 
building clause in fire policies and in 
the interpretation of coverage under 
the California compensation law. Plate 
glass stocks in Los Angeles is prac- 
tically depleted necessitating large ship- 
ment by trucks from San Francisco.” 


He states that from contact made with plate 


Philadelphia Executives 
Not Apprehensive 


Both Fire and Casualty Compa- 
nies Say Losses From California 
Earthquake Will Not Be Great 


A canvass of executives of leading 
Philadelphia fire and casualty compa- 
nies showed the consensus to be that 
the losses resulting from the earth- 
quake in California would be compara- 
tively slight. In the majority of cases 
the earthquake coverage has been re- 
duced rather than increased during 
recent years. The falling building 
clause in fire policies, though it is fre- 
quently waived by the payment of an 
increased premium, lessens the liability. 

That there would be many claims 
rightly falling under the terms of 
workmen’s compensation insurance was 
considered slight. That the amount 
of plate glass destroyed was large and 
that there could be no question of 
claims was admitted, but no single com- 
pany appeared to think that its losses 
in this field would be sufficient to cause 
any worry. The question of claims 
under water damage coverage was set 
down as being practically negligible. 
No definite information could be se- 
cured regarding sprinkler leakage 
lesses but practically no anxiety was 
expressed on this score. In one office 
it was stated that damage from sprink- 
ler leakage resulting from an earth- 
quake was excluded by the terms of the 
policy. As to burglary claims that 
might result more or less directly from 
the disaster there was no apprehension 
and as to general liability other than 
automobile the opinion was that the 
claims would be few. 
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Earthquake Ins. In 1932 


Nwnie 


w and Location 
ote 


‘ompany 


Aetna, Hartford 
Agricultural, Watertown 
Albany, Albany 

Allemania Fire Pittsb'gh 
Alliance, Philadelphia 
American, Newark 
American Alliance, N. Y. 
American & Foreign, N.Y. 
American Colony, N. Y. 
Amer. Central, St. Louis 
American Eagle, N. Y 


Amer. Equitable, N. Y 

Amer. General, Houston 
Amer Home Fire, N. Y 
Amer. Merch. Mar., N. Y 


American Reserve, N. Y 
American Union, N. ¥ 
Anchor, N. Y 

Asso. F. & M.., 
Asso. Reins. Co., 
Atlas Assurance, London 
Automobile Hartford 


San Fran 
N. Y 


Baltimore American, N.Y 
Bank. & Ship., N. Y. 

Baltica, Copenhagen 

Berkshire Mu Pittsf'd, M 
Birmingham Fire, Birm 
Boston 
British America 
Buffalo, Buffalo 
British General, La 


Bostor 
Toronto 


rricle 


Caledonian Amer., Hartf'd 
Caledonian, Edinburgh 
California, San Francisco 
Century, Edinburgh 
Camden Fire, Camden 
Carolina, Wilmington, N.C 
Central Fire, Balt., Md 
Cen. Mfrs. Mu., V. W., O 
Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J 
City of N. Y., N. Y. 
Christiania General, 
Columbia, Jersey City 
Columbia, Dayton, O. 
Commerce, Falls 
(““ommercial Stand., Dallas 
Commerc'l Union, London 
Commercial Union, N. Y 
Commonwealth, N. Y. 
Concordia, Milwaukee 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford 
Continental, N. Y. 

County Fire, Philadelphia 


+} 
Giens 


Detroit F. & M., 
Detroit National, 
Dixie Fire 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Queensh'o, N.C. 


Dubuque F.&M., Dubuque 
Eagle Fire, N. Y. 

Eagle Fire, Newark, N. J 
Eagle St. & Brit. D., Lon 


Empire St., Watert'n, N.Y 
Employers’ Fire, Boston 

Equit. Fire, Charl’t'n, S.C. 
Equit. F.&M., Provi., R.I 
Eureka Sec. F.&M., Cincir 


Federal Union, Chicago, I 
Fidelity & Guaranty, Balt 
Fidelity Mut., Indianap 
Fidel. Phenix Fire, N.Y 
Fire Association, Phila 
Fireman's Fund, San F 
Firemen'’s, Newark 
First National, Seattle 
First American, N. Y. 
Franklin Fire, Philadel 
Franklin National, N. Y 
: ¥ 


Fulton Fire, N 

General Fire, Paris 
General Ins. Co., Seatthk 
Georgia Home, Columbus 


Girard F.&M., Philadel 
Glens Falls, Glens F., N.Y 
Globe & Republic, Phila. 


Globe & Rutg. Fire, N.Y 
Great American, N. Y¥ 
Gulf, Dallas 


Halifax, Halifax 
Hamburg-American, N. Y 
Hamilton Fire, N. Y 
Hanover Fire, N. Y 
Harmonia Fire, N. Y 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Home F.&M., San Frar 
Home, N. Y 

Homeland, N. Y¥ 
Homestead Fire Balt 
Hudsor — = 


Iowa National, Des Moines 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y 


Net 
Premiums 


16,382 
2,040 

x02 

2, 150 

14,156 


3,428 








Losses 


Paid 
$ 


x 


Name and Location 
of Company 


Importers & Export., N. Y. 
Ind. Lumb, Mu., Indianap. 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Phil. 
Ins. Co. of St. of Pa., Phil. 
International, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Ce. R. 
Jupiter General, Bombay 
Kans. C. F&M, K. C., Mo. 
Knickerbocker, N. Y. 


Law Union & R,, 


London 
Lincoln Fire, N. Y 
i. @ 


Lion Fire, N. ° 
Liv. & Lon. & GL, Liver. 
London & Lancash., Lon. 


Lon. & Prov. M. & G., Lon. 
London Assurance, . 
Lumbermen’'s, Philadel. 
Lumber. Mut., Mansfield 
Lumber Mutual, Boston 


Manhattan F.&M., N. Y. 
Maryland, N. Y. 

Mass. fF. & M., Boston 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 


Mech. & Trad., New Or. 
Meiji Fire, Tokio 
Mercantile, N. Y. ‘ 
Merchants & Mfirs., New. 
Merchants, Providence. 
vlerchants Fire, Denver 
Merchants’ Fire, N. Y. 
Mercury, St. Paul 

Met. Fire Reas. Co., N. Y. 
stich. Sh. Deal. Mu., Lans 


Michigan F.&M., Detroit 


Mich. Mill. Mut., Lansing 
Millers Mut., Alton, Lil. 
Millers National, Chicago 


Mechan., Mil. 
Clevel'd, O 


Milwaukee 
Monarch Fire, 


National 
Nat.-Ben 
National 
Nat. Impl 
National Liberty, N. ° 

Nat. Reserve, Dubuque, Ia. 
Nat. Secur., Omaha, Neb. 
Nat. Union Fire, Pittsb’gh 
National Mut., Celina, O. 
Netherlands, The Hague. 
Newark Fire, Newark 


Amer., Omaha 

Franklin, Pittsb. 

Fire, Hartford 
Mu., Owatonna 


New Brunswick, New Br. 
New England Fire, Pittsf. 
New Jersey, Newark 
New India, Bombay 
New York Fire, N. Y. 
New York Undrs., N. Y. 
New Zealand, Auckland 
Niagara Fire, N. Y. 

N. Brit. & Merc., London 


N. Carolina Home, Ral’gh 
North China, Shanghai 
Northern, N. Y. 

Northern Assur., London 
North River, N. Y. 
North Star, N. Y. 
Northwest. F.&M., Minne 
Northwest. Nat., Milwau. 
Norwich Union, Norwich 
Occidental, San Francisco 
Old Colony, Boston 

Old Domin. Fire, Roanoke 
Orient, Hartford 

Pac. Coast Fire, Vancouv. 
Pacific Fire, N. Y. 
Pacific Nat., San Fran. 
Palatine, London 
Patriotic, N. Y 


Pearl Assurance, London 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phila. 
Penn. Lumb. Mut., Phila. 


Philadelphia F.&M., Phila. 
Philadelphia Nat., Phila. 
Phoenix Assur., London 
Phoenix, Hartford 

Pilot Reinsurance, N. Y. 
Porto Rican & Am., San J. 
Potomac, Washing., D.C. 
Pref. Risk, Topeka, Kan. 
Prov. Wash., Prov. R. I. 
Provident Fire, N. H. 
Pruden. of Gt. Brit., N. Y. 
Pruden Re- & Co-, Zurich 
Pruden. Fire, Okla. City 
Queen, N. Y. 

Reliable Fire, Dayton 
Reliance, Philadelphia 
Republic of Texas, Dallas 
Rhode Island, Providence 
Richmond, N. Y 


Net 
Premiums 





Losses 


Paid 
3 


99 
ou 


Van Schaick Rejects 


Robbery Rate Increase 


On the ground that the experience 
in New York State has been superior, 
Superintendent of Insurance George §, 
Van Schaick has rejected the proposal 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 


and Surety 


Underwriters to 


increase 


bank robbery rates for the first $10,000 
of insurance on banks located in New 


York State. 


ment, the Bureau’s 


According to the depart- 
proposals 


were 


based on experience in other territories 


and on the catastrophe hazard. 


The 


experience indicated that there was a 
country-wide loss ratio in 1927 to 1931 
inclusive of 94 per cent with 113 per 
cent in 1930 and 104 per cent in 1931, 
In territory one, which includes New 
York and other seaboard states, the loss 
ratio for the five years was 31 per cent 
but with an increase in this ratio re- 
flected for policy years 1930 and 1931 
of 65 per cent and 50 per cent respec- 


tively. 


States causing the bad experi- 


ence the department declares, are now 
in a different territory leaving the loss 
ratio for five years in the newly set up 


territory, 15.3 per cent. 








Name and Location 
of Company 


Rochester-Amer., N.Y. 
Rocky Mt. Fire, Gt. Falls 
Rossia, Hartford ° 
Royal Exchange, London. 
Royal, Liverpool 


Scot. Union & Nat., Edin. 
Safeguard, N. Y. 
Seaboard F. & M., N. Y.. 
Security, New Haven 
Security, Davenport, Ia. 
Sentinel, Springfield, Mass. 
Skandinavia, Copenhagen. 
South British, Auckland 
South Carolina, Columbia 
Southern Fire, N. Y. 

So. Fire, Dwiliam, N. C. 
South. Home, Charleston 
Southw. Fire, Phoenix, Ar. 
Springfield F.&M., Spring. 
St. Paul F.&M., St. Paul 
Standard Fire, Hartford 
Standard, N. Y. 

Star, N. Y. 

State, Liverpool 

Sun, London é 
Sun Underwriters, N. Y. 
Superior Fire, Pittsburgh 
Sussex Fire, Newark 
Swiss Reinsur., Zurich 
Switzerland Gen., Zurich 


Texas National, Galveston 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio 
Transcontinental, N. Y. 
Travelers Fire, Hartford. 
Twin City, Salt Lake City 


Union, London 

Un. & Phe. Espan., Mad. 
Un. Fire Ac. & Gen., Paris 
Union, Canton 

Union Mar. & Gen., Liver. 
United Firemen’s, Phila. 
U. S. Fire, N. Y. 
Universal, Newark 
Urbaine Fire, Paris 


Victory, Philadelphia 
Virginia F.&M., Richmond 


Washing. As. Corp., N.Y. 
Westchester Fire, N. Y. 
Western Assur., Toronto 
West. Fire. Ft. Scott, Kan. 
World F. & M., Hartford 
Yorkshire, York 


Totals 
(—) Excess of return 
surance over premiums 


Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
$ 


oe 
wo 08 OO Gn ¢ 


5 





8,195 
1,315 


1, 


198 


99 


we 
$784,259 $1,810 


premiums and reit- 
written. 
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Losses 
3 Paid 
3 


64 


345 


= —_—_ 
9 $1,810 
and rein- 
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Death of 
Col. W. L. Taylor 


The death of Col. W. L. Taylor, 
president of the Midwest Indemnity & 
Insurance Company, removes a man 
widely known and highly respected in 
the insurance world. Mr. Taylor was 
born in Richmond, Va. In 1908 he be- 
came a special agent for the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company in Kansas. He 
assisted in organizing the Missouri 
Fidelity & Casualty and eventually be- 
came president of the company. In 
1920 he became general manager and 
later president of the Federal Surety, 
of Davenport, Ia. He later resigned 
and eventually returned to Oklahoma 
City where he became president of the 
Midwest Indemnity & Insurance Com- 
pany. 


W. F. Roeber on 
"Occupational Disease" 


In a paper read before the American 


Statistical Society recently, W. F. 
Roeber, manager of the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation 


Insurance, had something to say about 


occupational diseases, a consideration 
which in 
great 


writers 


caused 


+ 


to the 


recent months has 


uneasiness and 


of 
“Many occupational diseases,” he 


concern 
compensation insurance. 
said, 
Per- 
the 


“Tequire a period of incubation. 


haps the reported increase in 


number of occupational disease cases 


is due to the passing of this period 
and th 
tive. If 
not seem to be 
than that 


disease is now becoming ac- 
the 
any 


the condition 


such be case, there does 


other conclusion 


which has de- 


veloped within recent months will, 
in the future, be the normal ex- 
pectancy. It is evident that the occu- 


pational disease question is one which 
requires most careful underwriting on 
the part of the carriers in the selection 
of risks. An attempt has been recently 
made to recognize the importance of 
the question by providing a charge in 
the manual rates for this hazard. 
However, in view of recent develop- 
ments I am inclined to the opinion that 
disastrous results can be avoided only 
by eternal vigilance and the most care- 
ful attention to underwriting and that 
aly provision in the compensation 
rates for occupational disease is quite 
likely to prove inadequate to pay the 
‘eupational disease claims which 
develop.” 
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St. Louis Citizens Turned 
Against Extravagant Awards 


A definite improvement in the liabil- 
ity insurance situation in St. Louis has 
resulted from the educational campaign 
being carried on by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce among business 
men to acquaint them with the reasons 
for the increased cost of liability insur- 
ance and the possible methods of cor- 
recting them, insurance companies 
have reported in answer to a question- 
naire circulated by the liability insur- 


ance sub-committee of the Chamber’s 
insurance committee. Generally, the 
companies report, the publicity for 


better juries, which has resulted in 
many firms cooperating in having their 
employees accept jury service, has re- 
sulted in more reasonable jury awards 
in liability cases. The publicity given 
“ambulance chasing,’”’ the companies 


asserted, has also had a direct effect in | 
The suc- | 


reducing claims and awards. 
cess of the St. Chamber in this 
work should be inspiring to other com- 
munities throughout the country and 
should impress on the companies the 
truth of the contention which THE 
SPECTATOR, and other insurance jour- 
nals and insurance organizations have 
been upholding for many years, to wit: 


Louis 


That effective education that teaches 
the insurance buying public that it 
must pay the freight, ultimately, for 


extra-liberal awards of will 
bring about a complete change of face 
in respect to the public attitude to- 
wards suits 
panies. 


Traffic Safety | 
Contest Helpful 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Evans 
ton, Illinois, named jointly as 
winners of the National Traffic Safety 
Contest early this month by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. They defeated 
440 other American entered in 
the race to improve traffic safety con- 
ditions and to reduce traffic 
throughout the year 1952. 


juries, 


against insurance 


were 


cities 


fatalities 
A majority 


of the cities entered in the contest re- 
duced their motor vehicle death rate 
and this nation-wide competition is 


believed to have played an important 
part in the 13 per cent reduction in 
motor vehicle fatalities throughout the 
country as a whole last year. Other 
cities which did a fine job include Mil- 
waukee, Rochester, Wichita, Berkeley 
and Dubuque. Massachusetts was 
chosen the “best state” with Minnesota 
and New Jersey tied for second place. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HIS department for some time has 

shyly longed to write a column out 
of the World Almanac. The study of 
earthquakes presenting a_ reasonable 
excuse and the opportunity offering it- 
self when Ralph Reed Wolfe stepped 
out of the office momentarily, we pur- 
loined that gentleman’s treasured copy 
of the book of knowledge from his desk 
and soon were lost in our fascinating 
pursuit. The alluring bypaths of the 
index were passed safely enough, but, 
as luck would have it, the desired men- 
tion of earthquakes scattered 
throughout many pages containing all 
the memorable dates of history. 


was 


ROM the year of the Flood in 4000 
B. C. through the long list of great 





com. | 


biblical events and the stirring days of 
Greek and Roman history we wended 
our way without coming upon a single 
temblor. Columbus Amer- 
ica. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. Harvard College was founded 
and the first ferry between New York 
and Jersey City began to operate be- 
the earth began to 


or so it is recorded. 


discovered 


fore remonstrate, 


HEN, in 1693, came the earthquake 

and eruption of Mt. Etna in Sicily, 
with the reported loss of life amount- 
60,000. than ten 
later an earthquake in Japan destroyed 
200,000 After a lapse of eighty 
years another quake struck Calabria, 
taly, killing 60,000 people. It would 
seem that our recorder ignored all but 
the major disasters. South America 
experienced the next quake when, in 
1797, 41,000 lost their lives on the West 
Coast. The first shock in the 
United States, according to list, 
occurred in the bed of the Mississippi 
River south of the mouth of the Ohio 
River. This disturbance destroyed 
small towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 


ing to Less vears 


lives. 


major 
our 


* * 


N all, read about twenty-six seri- 
ous earthquakes in the last 240 
years, causing a total loss of life 


amounting to about 820,000. Only two 
other earthquakes, up to the most re- 
cent one in California, were recorded 
in the United States in that time. One 
occurred at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, August 31, 1886, when 41 persons 
were killed and property loss was esti- 
mated at $5,000,000. The other, at San 
Francisco, followed by the great con- 
flagration of April 18 and 19, 1906, 
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e AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of 


| December 31, 1932 








ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks (Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department 
Sr ee re eee re TT Ty errr e $6,501,076.25 
Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York Real Estate) ...... 239,300.00 
cid kn wie eae awe A ee ae ne eae 18,000.00 
a a ae tate a Dirks ince) hold eae meal 341,069.97 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due ..................... 34,907.30 
a es co ee orerk-s ba Re eee RE wt 14,062.12 
Neen aie © oe 6 05k A OSA he oR eS 59,191.69 
$7,207,607.33 

LIABILITIES 

Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve. .$1,467,276.51 
Reserve for other Losses and Claims ................... 207,842.70 
' Unearned Premium Reserve ...................-.-+--.- 408,580.70 
j SE ee ee ee re or eee oe 10,584.91 
Reserve for Taxes, Reimsurance, Etc. ................... 120,000.00 
I anit is Sa a gle bu wp: 0b eh 8 w Wee Oe RO OS 1,633,901.88 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve ....................... 500,000.00 
Te MeL ENE aaah Carpe EN Cae Rae 1,000,000.00 
EE a Cia Ge eae X al its. vic SW Fa oe ewe OUT 1,859,420.63 
$7,207,607.33 


CASUALTY RE-INSURANCE 
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Annual Statement of 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
statement of th: 


The 1932 annual 


Genera Reinsurance Corporation of 
New York, as of December 31, 1932, 
disclosed total admitted assets of $14,- 
474,515, an increase of $2,652,014 dur- 
ing the year. Among the assets, cash 


stood out 
of the pre- 


amounting to $1,321,756 
prominently. At the 
ear, cash on hand and in banks 


close 
ceding 
was $595,487, so the company improved 
its liquid position on tthis item by 
$726,269. 

The company owned bonds and stocks 
valued at $11,683,058 and held guaran- 
teed mortgages of $584,450. Premiums 


in the course of collection, none of 
which were over ninety days due, 
amounted to $482,948, while accrued 
interest and other admitted assets 


amounted to $402,303. 

Chief among the liability items was 
the reserve for and claim ex- 
penses amounting to $6,883,174. The 
reserve fund for unearned premiums 
was $2,703,797. 

The net surplus of the General Re- 
insurance Corporation at the year end 
was $2,093,195 which, together with a 
capital of $1,000,000 made up a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $3,093,195. 
This surplus did not include a 
tingency reserve of $1,301,718. 

At the close of the year 1931, the 
company had a special contingency re- 
serve of $54,000 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $2,614,739, which in- 
cluded capital of $1,000,000. It is note- 
worthy that last year the contingency 
reserve was augmented by $1,247,718 
and the company’s surplus to policy- 
holders was increased by approximately 
half a million dollars. 


claims 


con- 


Writing reinsurance exclusively, this 
company has made notable progress 
since its organization in 1921. Under 
progressive and conservative manage- 
ment, it has forged ahead persistently 
from year to year. In 1932 the com- 
pany wrote a premium volume of 
$4,352,099. E. H. Boles is president, 
W. W. Greene, vice-president and sec- 
retary, and E. A. Evans, vice-president. 


an 
‘ 
2, 


Standard Promotes 
Hacker to Vice-Pres. 


Kennedy R. Owen, vice-president in 
‘sarge of all bonding business for the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
@ Detroit has announced the election 
. J. P. Hacker to a vice-presidency 
* the company. 
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Crossing Accidents 
Fewer in Canada 


OTTAWA, CAN., March 13—The 
ber of accidents reported by the various 


num 


railway companies totalled 2041, involv- 
ing 288 persons killed and 2032 persons 
injured, as compared with 2429 acci- 
dents covering 317 persons killed and 
2680 injured in 1931. Of the total num 
ber of persons killed and injured, there 
125 killed 191 


injured. 


were trespassers and 


Out of a total of 266 accidents at pub- 
lic highway crossings investigated by 
the traffic department of the Board of 
1932, 
automobiles were involved in 226, horses 
rigs 
During the year 1932 the operating 


Railway Commissioners during 


and in 22 and pedestrians in 18. 


department investigated accidents to 
the number of 882, covering 165 per- 
sons killed and 1022 persons injured, as 
compared with 1057, covering 188 per- 


sons killed and 1463 injured in 1931. 


FINANCIALLY STRONG, thoroughly 


EXPERIENCED, and keenly aware of 


its responsibilities, the FaD affords its 


REPRESENTATIVES 


the kind of 


@OlO) 1 5°7-Vi Oy Bilelmilelel mule 


meet the severest sort of competition 


with more than a fair chance of 


“BRINGING HOME THE BACON.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland 


Fidelity 
BALTIMORE 


Burglary end 
Plate Glass Insurance 
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Casualty Company Aspects of 
The Southern California Quake 


(Concluded from page 13) 


is involved as there is no ready way 
of estimating personal insurance losses. 
From the descriptions of the dead and 
injured in the newspaper accounts, 
some eastern observers have judged 
that a number of the afflicted were un- 
employed and not likely to be accident 
policyholders. With several thousand 
injured people, however, and over 120 
dead, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the catastrophe will be responsible for 
raising the normal loss experience of 
the territory. 
\ point of interest in respect to the 


accident policies is that most of them” 


pay double indemnity for injuries or 
death if caused by “collapse of the outer 
walls or the burning of a building if the 
therein at the time of the 
the commencement of the 


insured is 
collapse or 
hire 
Normally, it might be expected that 
compensation 
The phrase 


workmen’s 
suffered. 
“arising in or out of employment” al 


fairly heavy 


osses would be 
ows a good deal of leeway and indus 


usually lean to the 


It has been pointed 


trial commissions 
worker’s interest. 
out, however, that the first shocks cams 
o’clock and that business op- 
the for 
the most part suspended, so that it is 
t likely that the 
eavy as would have 
the crash came without warning in the 
nidst of the 

Other casualty 
eved, will 


after five 


ensuing day were 


erations on 
claims will be as 
been the case if 
working day. 

not be 


losse¢ s, 


mucl Genera! 


amount to 
excluded under 
although 


doubtless be 


ability is, of course, 
*Act rf God” 


annoying 


provision 


ome suits will 


nstituted nevertheless. Property own 
ers, for example, will have to be prompt 
n making repairs, for if defective con- 
litions are overlooked during the ex 
tement they may later result im suits 
n which negligence can be proved. 
Automobile liability is likewise out of 
the picture the “Act of God” 
clause but again the companies 
may have to defend many suits. Due 
to various causes, it might be hazarded 
that the catastrophe will increase the 
potentiality of future accidents. 
The quake will probably 
some claims under automobile collision 
policies and under the conditions there 
does not seem to be any possibility of 


subrogation 


due to 
here 


produce 


It was first thought that there might 
be some material robbery and burglary 
losses but reports indicate that the 
communities were quick to post heavy 
military guards and get control of the 
crime situation. Under the robbery 
policies, it must be remembered, the 
companies are not liable unless entrance 
has been forced and so it would seem 
that the usual pilferage that accom- 
panies a disaster of this sort would 
not be covered by the standard policies. 
It is not thought that there is any 
undue exposure as regards residence 
theft. 

Fidelity and surety are not affected 
by the catastrophe unless one might 
conceive of the heightened possibilities 
of fraud or dishonesty during the un- 
settled conditions. Boiler and machin- 
ery policies do not assume liability for 
accidents which come from the outside. 

Of the allied fire insurance lines very 
few are liable to apply in the present 
catastrophe. There may be some in- 
land marine liability, particularly under 
the all-risk tourist floaters, although, as 
one underwriter pointed out the other 
day, such policyholders are usually 
found at the more exclusive hotels and 
the early reports suggested that these 
hostelries came off fairly well. 

Such coverages as use and occupancy, 
rent, leasehold, etc., only apply when 
they are specifically written along with 
the fire or earthquake policy. Most 
sprinkler leakage policies in the terri- 
tory affected, it is said, specifically ex- 
clude damages caused by earthquake. 

In many fire insurance offices much 
relief was felt 
that the oil fields adjacent to the quake 


when it was ascertained 
area were not affected. 

The life insurance angle is not sub- 
ject to accurate estimate at this time. 
By rule of thumb methods one might 
guess at a figure in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 on death losses. The dis- 
ability claim on life policies, as in the 
case of accident insurance, is indeter- 
minable, but life offices are not disposed 


“to worry over them. 


On the credit side, insurance com- 
panies might expect some stimulus of 
business as a result of the fears 
wrought by the catastrophe, although 
previous experiences have shown that 
this type of business does not stay on 


the books for long. 





Independence Underwriters 
Setting New Records 


There’s no “depression-mindedness” 
at Independence Underwriters these 
days. The main office in Philadelphia 
is one of the busiest spots in the insur- 
ance world, and prosperity is around 
the corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets, 7 
where the Independence Building 
houses the headquarters of that pro 
gressive and prosperous part of the# 
Hansen Group. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three 
started with a bang and the contest 
between general agents and branch of- 
fices brought a premium income of 
more than $1,000,000 in January, which 
more than doubled the corresponding 
month of 1932. Apparently the mo- 
mentum and enthusiasm of Hansen 
Month have carried over unabated, and 
bid fair to maintain the new pace for 
the year. There has been no let-down 
during February. The home office re 
ports a splendid business, not only inj 
volume but in careful selection of risks, 


New York State 
Fund Has Big Year 


It would appear that much of the 
workmen’s compensation business iff 
New York state which the companies 
have been backing away from has beet 
taken over by the State Insurance Fund 
for in its recent report that organiza- 4 )US 
that new business writ 
amounted to $1,819,700 
same as the total 
a year of intens® 
industrial than 
the amount written in any other year 
of the State Fund’s history. According} 
to Manager Charles G. Smith, this bus 
iness was written at a lower loss ratigj 
than for any year 1928. Ne 
premiums written amounted to $6,311 
157. The Fund shows a surplus, as 4 
December 31, 1932, of $1,893,90 
after up the usu 
reserves plus a contingency reserve @ 
$100,000. Of the which to 
$19,150,051, more than thirteen millio® 
The cash item amounts 


Its 


states 
1932 


4 


tion 
. i 
ten in ra 
the 


1929 


approximately 
obtained in 
greater 


activity, and 


, 
+U 
) 


since 


achieved setting 


assets, 


are in bonds. 


to $1,451,531. 


Too Late! 

St. Louis, Mo., March 14—W 
Nathan D. Comensky, wholesale 
cer at 1306 O’Fallon street, St. Loui 
Mo., was awaiting the arrival of 
repairman to mend a defective burgi® 
alarm, he was held up by two men ine 
his office and robbed of $1,456, he told 


the police. 
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